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\) Look what happens 


in Your shop. .. 


when you put International’s full 
line of. “Bakery-Proved” Flours to 


Go work for you 


\ 
(|i at) 
2 4g 
“You'll be downright amazed,” says 
Mr. I, the International man, ‘‘when you 
discover for yourself what a big difference 
International’s ‘Bakery-Proved’ Flours can 
make in your shop. 
“Hundreds of profit-minded bakers are fast realizing 
that International’s ‘Bakery-Proved’ Flours mean unvary- 
ing production results. And no wonder, because Inter- 
national Flours mean baked goods with steady, day-in and 
day-out uniformity . . . production schedules that keep 
running without a hitch. 

“Whatever your particular shop requirements, there’s 
an International ‘Bakery-Proved’ Flour that measures up. 
Specify International and assure yourself of worry-free, 
profit-plus baking.” 













FOR YOURSELF... | 
SPECIFY \ 


{ INTERNATIONAL 
> ———— <r 


FIND OUT ») 
\ 





UNIFORMLY BETTER 
QUALITY PRODUCTS 


Mr. I says, ‘‘Assure yourself 
of a consistently uniform prod- 
uct. International’s Flours are 
milled to give you uniform re- 
sults every day of the year.” 


LOOK! NO RED INK! 

“In hundreds of shops Inter- 
national’s ‘Bakery-Proved’ 
Flours lower production costs. . . 
eliminate waste, overtime and 
costly delays. Performance makes 
the difference.”’ 


MORE FREE TIME 


And, for you personally ... 
uniformity means fewer produc- 
tion headaches and time to enjoy 
outside activities. There’s no 
worrying about uneven perform- 





ance when Mr. I is on the job. 





a a 


WE'RE INTERESTED IN YOUR PARTICULAR NEEDS! Yes, won't you let us ° 
help you to more profitable, uniform baking? Simply fill out and clip coupon today. ° 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 


4 INTERNATIONAL MILLING COMPANY 


BAKERY PROVED 


Show me how International “Bakery-Proved” Flours can 
give me uniform, dependable production results. 


Internationa 














Name_ 
GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA City and State. 





“BAKERY-PROVED 
Crade Mark 
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GENERAL AMERICAN’S 
Airslide Car Fleet 


now brings the savings 
of “BULK SHIPPING” to 
millers, bakers and 
macaroni manufacturers 


Throughout these industries, 
company after company is looking 
forward to the many advantages of 
this new and proven method of 
shipping. A great many Airslide 
cars have already been leased. 
Before the cars were leased, these 
facts were considered: 


1. Airslide car shipping costs less. 


2. High or low density materials 
can be successfully loaded, carried 
and unloaded by Airslide cars. 
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3.The expense of bag shipment 
and handling is eliminated. 


4. Airslide cars are quickly and 
easily unloaded into any conveying 
system. 








5. Ladings are protected against 
shrinkage and leakage with mini- 
mum possibility of contamination, 
6. General American can service 
Airslide cars in its own shops 
throughout the country. 


AIRSLIDE, o trade mork of the Fuller Company, Catasauqua, Pennsylvania 


























UNLOAD INTO ANY CONVEYING SYSTEM 


The Airslide in car quickly and easily ‘‘fluidizes’’ the lading for 
complete, speedy unloading. With approximately one pound 
of air pressure, the lading is aerated and flows quickly and 


evenly to the discharge points. 


AIRSLIDE 














of Airslide cars. 











FIND OUT ABOUT CUTTING YOUR SHIPPING COSTS 


General American’s engineers will work with your traffic and 
production engineers to see how you can get the advantages 
and savings of bulk shipping. Write for information on tests 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 


‘(| y 135 South LaSalle Street 





Chicago 90, Illinois 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Top notch wheats are the 
foundation on which these 
ke “Star” flours are based. Milled 
E to perfection from grain pro- 
duced in the choice section of 





















the hard winter wheat belt at 
our backdoor. 










The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
























Centennial FLOURING MILLS ws. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 












GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 6,500,000 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR Bushels 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR iF oR ¢ Country end 
BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS . cat ‘ Terminal 

> : er he } Storage 

































* RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 











108 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 

med THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
~ HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 

LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 

SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 

CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. ®UFFAt° 



































A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


9@ ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 






ASSOCIATED PUBLICATIONS 
The American Baker @ Feedstuffs @ Milling Production 
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Sandman Pillowcase Customers Sleep Soundly ... 





\ » ... but SALES 
. are up and jumping 





Bemis Sandman Pillowcase Bags are the hottest selling 


bags in the feed and flour business. Customers keep com- ANOTHER SALES BOOSTER— 
ing back for more of these popular, pastel-bordered bags CHILDREN'S 
X that are so easily made into handsome pillowcases, 


aprons, scarves, etc. PILLOWCASE BAGS 


Children's pillowcase bags (in the 10-lb. 
size) are the newest sales booster Bemis is 
offering for your flour sales, Their animated 
border design is a pastel parade of teddy 


Here’s Why Women Want bears, puppies, kittens, baby chicks, etc. 
Mothers of young children can't resist ‘em. 
Bemis Sandman Bags 


Sandman Bags will help sell your feed and flour, too. 
Ask the Bemis Man for details. 


Get THIS story from your Bemis Man, too. 
They come in five handsome pastel colors—blue, 











pink, green, yellow and orchid. They are made of 
superfine bleached cambric . .. smooth and strong. 
They are easily converted into pillowcases and 


e 
other household items, at about one-third of store e | 1 S 
cost. THEY ARE A GREAT BARGAIN, 
wes 
ee 
v7 ; 


General Offices —St. Lovis 2, Mo, 
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The battle to hold bread sales volume 
can only be won with finer loaf quality. 
Keep bread quality high with top-notch 
flours. You'll find POLAR BEAR 
flour has no superior in the produc- 
tion of loaf with the maximum sales 
appeal. Try it. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~-1899 











STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Frank A. Tues, Pres. 


{anny M. Stratton, Vice Pres. ° U ° T ° | El ; 

wath yong abla Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
Francis J. Firzparrick, Vice Pres. . 
F. L. Rosensury, Secretary St. Joseph, Mo. 


2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CHRISTOPHER Harris, Treas. & Mer. 

Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 




















. Skillful selection of top milling and baking wheats 
a is so much easier when you have a vast stock of grain 
from which to choose. These days—more than ever— 

our customers appreciate our huge storage facilities. 
We will serve you faithfully. Call Grand 7070. 









gs iY iV it DRY WWII KS Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE 3UILDING «+ KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


aa 


‘adnan MILLING WHEAT - CORN ° FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR a J. P. BURRUS, presivenr A. H. FUHRMAN, vice eres. & x. c. mor. 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 
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RELY ON THE .C “MQW... 


The famous ‘Cutty Sark" , fmm 
built in 1869 set a record of ; / ~ J (we 
363 miles in one day. ,? 










Twenty-two years before 
this clipper sailed the China 
seas, the Chase Bag 
Company set out ona 
never-ending journey—a 
continuous search for better , 
packaging products. y 















\ 
\ 
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"Backed | by 107. years of packaging » . experience 


‘a 


It costs you nothing, yet it’s apparent in every product that carries this respected name is the 
Chase Bag...over a century of experience. The _ result of a 107 year search for perfection... the 


know-how is reflected in the sound recommenda- best materials, the finest workmanship, the 
tion of every “C” man, your capable Chase rep- _fairest prices, the best service. 
resentative. 


You cannot put your packaging problems in 


Oldest of all bag companies, Chase guards its 
reputation jealously. Today, every packaging 


more capable hands. You cannot put your prod- 
uct in better bags. 


OULU 
a combiny. 
Of know-how id 
behind 
CMU CHASE 


MULTIWALL 
BAG 





Low Cost Protection 
For Your Flour and Feed 


The modern low cost way to protect your 
flour and feed is to package them in 
Chase MULTIWALL Bags. It’s the eco- 
nomical package with all these features: 


+ Fine appearance * More sales appeal 

¢ Clean, colorful * Easy to stack and 
printing store 

¢ Dependable product * Wide selection of 
protection sizes, types 


Available from 2 to 6 plies—Sewn valve, 
Sewn open mouth, Pasted valve, Pasted 
open mouth. 


CHASE BAG COMPANY General Sales Offices: 309 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Ill 
30 BRANCHES AND SALES OFFICES—STRATEGICALLY LOCATED 
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FLOURS OF 
EXCELLENT QUALITY 


FANT MILLING CO. 


SHERMAN, TEXAS 


Red Elefant 








Isso teen seo: ili escent es itt ns nt i Si eii ii n ils Saneigellld ne eeaaaeann 








KANSAS 
DIAMOND 
BAKERY 
FLOUR 








Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
+ Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


2& 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 
spring wheat flours. 





‘Golden loaf FLou R 











TEN ent 6 HOVT epee e ned 
| ‘i 
MASTERPIECE - SWEET CREAM - VERY BEST 
There’s a WORLD of 
QUALITY in... 


si) JENNISON Flours 
W. J. JENNISON Co. 


Office: 576 GRAIN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 
MAin 8637 





ENCORE 
HV 1Nna 








Mteas AT APPLETON, 
CHOICE OF MINNESOTA - 


MINNESOTA 
BELMONT - STAMINA 














Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwrts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 











B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


WHEAT and RYE 


BAKERY FLOUR 


CRACKER FLOUR 
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A single flour—WIS- 
DOM Bakers’ Patent— 
can take the place of 
several spring and winter 
flours you probably now 
are blending for proper 
bread performance in your 
plant. WISDOM alone can do 
the job because it is a blend of 
famous 98% preferred Nebraska 
Wheats — using a mix of both 
strong and mellow varieties. 


Flour Mills at: 
Omaha, Grand Island, 
Fremont, Nebraska and 
Alabama Flour Mills Co. 
Decatur, Alabama 


ELEVATOR STORAGE 
2,000,000 BUSHELS 


DAILY CAPACITY 9,500 CWTS. 


General Offices: Omaha, Nebraska 
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... are getting 
dependable 
uniform 
performance 
with this 





\Commander-Larabee 


MS iLeretin=«s COMPAN Y 





GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
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WHEAT ALLOTMENTS INDICATED 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


COMPLIANCE OF FARMERS WITH 





Total Wheat Plantings Now Estimated at 63.2 Million 
Acres on Basis of Intentions Report; Corn 


Compliance Low 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
cf orrespondent 

WASHINGTON—tThe farmer's in- 
itiative this year as expressed in 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture report on intentions to plant, 
forms an indecisive and somewhat 
crazy-quilt pattern at this time. It 
reflects acreage and marketing re- 
strictions on certain crops; drouth 
disaster in some areas and in other 
instances a desire on the part of pro- 
ducers to establish high acreage bases 
for other crops which might at some 
later date be brought under produc- 
tion restrictions if cross-compliance 
between crops were subsequently 
made a qualification of eligibility for 
price support purposes. 

With the first report on spring 
wheat possibilities, the USDA report 
for the major states indicates that 
farmers will generally comply with 
acreage allotments for the 1954 crop. 
The spring wheat acreage other than 
durum, is forecast at 15,167,000 acres 
as compared with 19,800,000 last year. 
(See table below, also table on page 
29.) 

Total wheat acreage is now esti- 
mated at 63.2 million for 1954, a 
drop of 15% million from the previ- 
ous year. On the basis of average 
yields for the period 1948-52, there 
would be an output of approximately 
976 million bu., of which 753 million 
would be winter wheat and 223 mil- 
lion spring wheat. 


Durum Outlook 


The durum production outlook is 
not good at this time but may im- 
prove after farmers in the durum 
belt learn and understand the higher 
acreage allotments available to them. 
Congress recently amended the wheat 
acreage allotment provisions of the 
law to permit the secretary of agri- 
culture to expand wheat acreage al- 
lotments by classes at his discretion 
if he finds the supply of that par- 
ticular class in short supply 

USDA officials feel that there may 
be some increase in durum acreage, 
although the intentions report indi- 
cates that steady declines in durum 
acreage since 1949 reveal farmer dis- 
couragement with this type of wheat, 
notwithstanding the higher prices 
which have prevailed. As of March 1, 
farmers intended to plant 1,490,000 
acres to durum, compared with 
2,103,000 planted in 1953. 

The acceptance of reduction in 
acreage for spring wheat generally 
by farmers may dampen the enthu- 
siasm of spring wheat belt congress- 
men to urge Secretary Benson to 
ease the acreage restrictions on this 
class of wheat 


While wheat farmers have gener- 
ally accepted the acreage allotment 
quotas, the report on farmer inten- 
tions to plant corn reveals that com- 
pliance with acreage allotments for 
that crop are not likely to attain the 
50% level predicted by some USDA 
officials and might not equal the pre- 
vious 42% compliance by farmers the 
last year acreage allotments were in 
effect. 

For the total corn crop, in both 
commercial and non - commercial 
states, the acreage to be planted is 
only a fraction of 1% less than last 
year, the lowest level in 26 years of 
record-keeping. 

Low Compliance 

In the corn belt (commercial corn 
states under acreage allotments) the 
low indicated rate of compliance with 
acreage allotments is fractionally 
higher than the national level, but 
this comparison is not particularly 
good as a guide since some of the 
Corn Belt states include a substantial 
number of counties classed as non- 
commercial. 

While there have been adjustments 
from 1953 acreage in major corn pro- 
ducing states such as Iowa, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota and Nebraska, 
there is nothing in these figures to 
show that the farmers as of the time 
this report was assembled, have in 
any major instance reduced planting 
intentions to meet assigned state 
acreage goals. 

In 12 of the major corn states, the 
report on farmer intentions for those 
states indicates that they are falling 
short of acreage allotments by more 
than 13 million acres at this time. 

In its report, USDA recognizes this 
situation and asserts that individual 
farm allotment quotas were 
widely available at the time this in- 
formation was assembled and that 
some broad changes in the corn acre- 
age pattern may be forthcoming after 
state and county Commodity Stabil- 
ization Service officials make known 
individual allotments to farmers. 

Granting there is merit in this 
qualification to the report, this con- 
dition may in part explain the rela- 
tively smaller increase in soybean 
acreage which had been predicted in 
USDA quarters previously. Many ex- 
perts at USDA had forecast an in- 
crease of bean acreage by as much 
as 3% million, but the farmer inten- 
tion report shows an increase of bare- 
ly more than 2 million planted for all 
purposes. 

Increases reported for soybean 
acreage seem to be coming now from 
the larger of the Corn Belt states but 
as noted above, those states do not 
show any substantial cutback in corn 


Prospective Plantings of Spring Crops 





Planted acreage 


Average Indicated 1954 as % 

rop 1943-52 1953 1954 of 1953 
(thousands) % 
orn, all 87,383 81,403 81,037 99.6 
All spring whea 20,048 21,903 16,657 76.0 
Durum 2,661 2,103 1,490 70.9 
Other spring 17,388 19,800 15,167 76.6 
Oats 43,927 44,015 47.256 107.4 
Barley 1 5 9,597 14,095 146.9 
Flaxseed 4,560 5.383 118.0 
Rice 2,181 2,360 108.2 
Sorghum for all purposes 14,604 15,664 127.8 
Soy beans** 16,085 18,075 112.4 
Peanuts** 1,884 1,942 103.1 
Hay* 73,918 75.793 102.5 

*Acreage harvested. **Grown alone for all purposes 


to meet acreage goals for that crop. 
If corn farmers in these states plan 
bean acreage expansion prior to pre- 
cise information on individual farm 
acreage allotments, it may be possi- 
ble that further bean acreage can be 
expected after the farmer learns the 
extent of the corn acreage cutback. 
The corn-soybean acreage decision 
may be seen in a state of flux, prob- 
ably indicating further major adjust- 
ments. 

The crazy-quilt pattern of farmers’ 
intentions may be found in the indi- 
cated pattern of production of soy- 
beans and oats and barley for the 
coming year. Many USDA experts 
who studied the shift in crop pattern 
as some crop acreage was placed 
under restriction said that there was 
no solid ground for forecast except 
price of a crop at time of planting. 
Even that factor has been discounted. 
Soybean prices are at attractive lev- 
els, yet they have as of this time 
failed to attract the acreage expan- 
sion that USDA experts contemplat- 
ed. However, the acreage adjustment 
that still may come could confirm this 
expert opinion. 

On the feed grain front, there has 
been a broad expansion of planned 
acreage, indicating the influence of 
the drouth pattern and the cutback 
in basic crop acreage such as wheat 
and cotton. This expansion of feed 
grain acreage may go even farther 
as the season matures and discloses 
the extent of abandonment of wheat 
acreage due to lack of moisture. But 
here again, further feed grain crop 
expansion will of itself be held back 
unless better moisture conditions pre- 
vail by late June. 

Oat, barley and sorghum acreage 
is headed into peak levels the re- 
port shows; again revealing the zany 
pattern of intentions when modified 
by outside forces such as government 
interference with farmer initiative. 
Oat acreage, according to this esti- 
mate, will zoom to a record level of 
47% million planted acres in 1954. 
Expansion is general over 42 states. 
USDA says this expansion reflects 
the controls on wheat and corn acre- 
age, but it is difficult to understand 
why the farmer would lean heavily 
on an expanded oat crop which brings 
relatively low prices and is subject to 
weather and rust damage, whereas he 


(Continued on page 29) 


Hart-Bartlett Firm 
Plans 3-Million-Bu. 
Addition to Elevator 


KANSAS CITY —The Hart-Bart- 
lett-Sturtevant Grain Co. will build 
a 3-million-bushel addition to the 
River-Rail elevator in Kansas City, 
it was announced this week. Con- 
struction of the new units, which will 
be handled by the Jones-Hettelsater 
Construction Co. of Kansas City, will 
match the existing capacity and in- 
crease the total to 6 million bushels. 

The present headhouse of the 
River-Rail facilities is of sufficient 
size to handle the operation of the 
new units. The addition is being built 
by the Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant com- 
pany on land leased from the city 
of Kansas City, Kansas. A marine 
leg connects the present structure 
with the Missouri River, making the 
River-Rail elevator the only, unit in 
Kansas City which can handle barge 
traffic. 


Other Additions 


Work on the new addition is ex- 
pected to be completed around Sept. 
1. Other new elevator additions in 
Kansas City now under way include 
1 million bushels at the Rock Island 
elevator, 500,000 bu. at the Mid- 
Continent elevator, 2 million bushels 
at the Farmers Union Fairfax ele- 
vator and 2 million bushels at the 
Checkerboard elevator operated by 
the Ralston Purina Co. Thus, by fall 
total capacity of the Kansas City 
storage will be close to 71,500,000 hu. 


BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LiFe 


AOM DISTRICT 9 SPRING 
MEETING TO BE APRIL 10 


YAKIMA, WASH.--Plans are set 
for the spring meeting of District 
No. 9 of the Association of Operative 
Millers, to be held April 10 at the 
Chinook Hotel, Yakima, 

John Geddis, General Mills, Inc., 
Tacoma, Wash., district chairman, 
promises an interesting meeting with 
an educational, progressive and per- 
tinent program. 











Brown Milling Co. Promotes 


Use of Wheat Germ Flour 


CHICAGO—-The Brown Milling Co 
is promoting a wheat germ flour 
made at its mill in Morris, Ill. The 
flour is available to bakers, and the 
process is being licensed to millers. 
According to Dan Brown, president of 
the company, the flour has been on 
the market for about six months and 
is now being used by about 50 bakers 
throughout the U.S. 

“With increased demands on pres- 
ent manufacturing facilities,” Mr. 
Brown announced, “certain mills are 
licensed to make the flour, while oth- 
ers are in the process of licensing.” 
The flour is being sold in some lo- 
calities under its registered trade 
name, Morris Maid. 

The Brown milling process produces 
a white flour in which the germ has 
been reduced simultaneously with the 
endosperm and dispersed in the flour 
in what is claimed to be the same 
proportion as it is found in the un- 
ground wheat berry. A method de- 
signed to prevent rancidity is em- 
ployed. 


“Surveys have shown,” states Mr. 
Brown, “that four out of five wom- 
en answering questions regarding 
flour preferred the natural wheat 
germ flour in bread, when available.” 

The Brown milling process results 
from many years of research and ex- 
periment by Mr. Brown and members 
of his family. In an early form it was 
marketed and licensed for manufac- 
ture by other millers about 15 years 
ago. The present process, Mr. Brown 
says, embodies important improve- 
ments. 

Mr. Brown adds that the process 
has been patented in 28 foreign coun- 
tries, and that nutritional authori- 
ties have expressed interest in its nu- 
tritional aspects. Commercial organi- 
zations, he says, are negotiating with 
him for licensing under his patents or 
for outright purchase of the patents. 

The Brown Milling Co. has offices 
at 150 E. Superior St., Chicago. Mid- 
west brokers are Edgar F. Carlock, 
2310 N. Oakley St., Chicago, and 
H. C. Elliot, 614 Washington St., 
Morris, Ill. 














CAKE 


FOR THE GOVERNOR—Gov. 


THE 


4 


of Rhode 





Dennis J. Roberts Island 


was presented with a cake by the state’s retail bakers’ association following 
the proclamation of Rhode Island Retail Bakers’ Week. Present at the oc- 
casion were the following, left to right: Joseph Ranaldi, Ranaldi Bros. 
Bakery; Louls DelMonico, Wessen Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co.; Gov. Roberts 
(receiving cake); Michael J. Crawley, Crawley’s Pastry Shop and association 


president; George Monast (presenting the cake), Weybossed Pure 


Food 


Markets and association secretary; Gerard Laprade, Jerry's Pastry Shop; 
and Everett Henry, Bakers’ Service Co. 





Figures Disprove Exaggerated 
Claims of U.K. Import Volume 


By GEORGE E. SWARBREOK 
Northwestern Miller Foreign Office Manager 

TORONTO Exaggerated claims 
concerning the volume of imported 
flour circulating in Britain since the 
decontro! of the trade at the end of 
last August have been reported in 
Canada. Traders on both sides of the 
Atlantic feel that the record should 
be set straight in this connection be- 
cause false figures or improper in- 
terpretations may be used to mould 
public opinion against flour imports. 

Any system of embargoing import- 
ed flour could be disastrous to Britain 
because its free circulation alongside 
the home produced article frees the 
local millers from any suggestion of 
monopoly and the consumers from 
the evils of high prices and low quali- 
ties arising therefrom. Moreover, the 
easy availabiilty of supplies of flour 
from Canada is a necessity for the 
British Isles because of the vulner- 
ability of the port mills to enemy 
attack and either complete destruc- 


tion or, at best, temporary disloca- 
tion 
In World War II the Canadians 


scraped the bottom of the barrel to 
supply the British and it has been 
said, though some interests in the 
U.K. have attempted to deny it, that 
Canadian flour was a_ vital factor 
that saved Britain from virtual star- 
vation at one difficult period of the 
war. A healthy Canadian milling in- 
dustry is vital to Britain's defense 
effort, and this can only be retained 
by the maintenance of its export 
business in time of peace, 

British milling trade officials have 
made some references to the compe- 
tition of imported flour, particularly 
that from Canada, but it was left to 
a labor union official, concerned with 


the flour milling industry, to make 
the most astounding statement so 


far on record, 
Speaking at the annual meeting of 
the National Joint Industrial Council 


of the Flour Milling 
December, Timothy J. 
ers’ representative on the council, 
said that he hoped the millers would 
give some consideration to the dan 
gers facing the industry consequent 
upon what he called the dumping of 
foreign flour. He said he was not in 
a position to give the exact quantity 
of flour involved but he added, “From 
what has been conveyed to me I 
think I shall not be far out when I 
suggest that the imported flour has 
reached a figure equal to a quarte! 
of the production capacity of the 


Industry last 
Healy, work- 








Carlson 


Henry C. 


VICE PRESIDENT — Named vice 
president of the Duluth Universal 
Milling Co. at the company’s annual 
meeting recently was Henry ©. Carl- 
son. Since 1935 Mr. Carlson has been 
cashier of Duluth Universal. 
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flour milling industry.” (The North- 
western Miller, Jan. 19, page 22.) 
The British millers, as a matter 
of principle, do not reveal their total 
capacity, but 1952 production was re- 
ported at 4,165,000 long tons and in 


1953 at 3,926,000 tons. Taking an 
average yearly output of 4 million 
tons, imports of flour, according to 


Mr. Healy, were running at the rate 
of 1 million tons a year. His state- 
ment was made in the presence of 
leading British millers, and observers 
consider it astonishing that no one 
in authority took the trouble to cor- 
rect what has been termed the most 
nonsensical statement ever uttered 
by a man closely associated with the 
flour milling industry. 


Figures recently released by the 
British government prove that Mr. 
Healy was badly misinformed. The 
pericd January-August 1953 cannot 


be taken into account because during 
this time all imports were under the 
control of the Ministry of Food. In 
any event Mr. Healy was referring 
to imports since trade was decon- 
trolled, and the figures applicable to 
the four months September to De- 
cember provide all the evidence 
needed to contradict his statement. 

Flour imports from all sources 
in that four-month period totaled 
133,659 tons which gives an esti- 
mated annual rate of 400,977 tons, 
little more than 10% of the country’s 
total production, as opposed to Mr. 
Healy’s figure of 25%. This annual 
total, however, is not as large as 
the rate of import operative in the 
years immediately preceding the out- 
break of war in Europe. In 1937, im- 
ports from all sources totaled 432,850 
tons and in 1936 425,250 tons. 

It must be pointed out, too, that 
the figure of 133,659 tons was a some- 
what inflated total since it included 
36,878 tons imported in September 
from Australia on government, and 
not on private, account. Actual im- 
ports from Australia in the remain- 
ing three months totaled only 1,750 
tons. The low Australian figure was 
due to technical difficulties and be- 
cause of the competition provided by 
Ontario winter wheat flour which 
took the place of the Australian 
needs. 

It also has been reported from 
Britain that claims are being made 
that the Canadian mills have in- 
creased their exports of flour to the 
U.K. to a total considerably in ex- 
cess of that operative before the war, 
in one instance, the rate of increase 
being described as seven fold. Offi- 
cial statistics can be provided to 
contradict this statement, too 


Totals Listed 

Total Canadian exports for the pe- 
riod September-December were re- 
turned at 91,900 tons. Of this, soft 
wheat flour accounted for upwards 
of 30%, an abnormal figure resulting 
only from the difficulties of obtaining 
Australian supplies in the right 
amounts and at the right price. The 
calculation, therefore, can only be 
fairly made on the basis of spring 
wheat flour and if these imports in 
the four months period under review 
are assessed at 61,300 tons, the an- 
nual estimated rate of import is 183,- 
900 tons. The prewar imports of Ca- 
nadian flour varied a little from year 
to year but they can be taken as 
being in the region of 200,000 tons, 
almost wholly spring wheat flour. 

It will be seen, therefore, that so 
far Canada has not yet attained the 
prewar level of export and that the 
total, represents but 4.6% of British 
yearly production or 6.8% if both 
springs and winters are taken into 
account 

The figures quoted are taken from 
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the British government’s Board of 
Trade Returns, and they prove cate- 
gorically that there is no foundation 
whatsoever for Mr. Healy’s claim 
that flour imports have reached a 
figure equal to a quarter of the 
production capacity of the U.K. mill- 


ing industry. Moreover, the figures 
prove that there is no truth in as- 


sertions that Canadian flour imports 
are in excess of those recorded in 
the years immediately before the out- 
break of war in Europe. 
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Macaroni. Tuna 
Sales Push to 
Be Repeated 


CHICAGO Tne Tuna Research 
Foundation and the National Maca- 
roni Institute will again team up to 
stimulate sales and increase grocers’ 
profits on canned tuna and macaroni 
products 

The campaign, “Some Like It Hot 

Some Like It Cold,” which last 
year resulted in substantial dollar 
volume gains for the products, will 
again be aimed at the homemaker. It 
has been set for June 14-July 31. 

U.S. newspapers will be provided 
with a series of stories, recipes and 
photographs to whet the public’s ap- 
petite for these two foods. Magazines, 
radio and television stations, syndi- 
cated food columnists and farm jour- 
nals will also aid in the promotion. 
The 1954 campaign will point up the 
economy, appeal and adaptability of 
macaroni, and tuna. It is also de- 
signed to increase interest in both 
hot and cold meals during summer. 

Grocers will be apprised of how to 
further capitalize on the promotion 
by pushing related item sales, since 
the editorial material sent to editors 
will describe 


how tastefully tuna- 
macaroni products go with other 
foods. 


Among the suggested combinations 
are recipes for combining macaroni, 
spaghetti and/or egg noodles and 
tuna with fresh and evaporated milk, 
cheese, canned soups, canned frozen 
and fresh vegetables. 

New and old favorite tuna and 
macaroni recipes are currently being 
tested prior to sending to every food 
editor in the country. Approximately 
59 different recipes for tuna and mac- 
aroni products will be announced. 

Independents, supermarket and 
chain store operators as well as 
wholesalers and brokers are being ad- 
vised to follow a three point program 
to insure their obtaining the fullest 
value from the promotion. These 
points are: adequate advertising sup- 
port; tie-in displays and product pyr- 
amids; and sufficient stocks of both 
macaroni products and canned tuna. 
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FOOD FIRM ESTABLISHES 
CHICAGO BUYING OFFICE 
CHICAGO The Consolidated 

Foods Corp. has established a Chi- 
cago purchasing office which will 
serve as a central buying agency for 
the organization. Lewis K. Neff has 
been named director of flour and 
sugar purchases for the corporation, 
and is establishing his offices. 

The mailing address of the office 
is P.O. Box 7137, Chicago 30, Ill. The 
phone number is WHitehall 3-1041 
and the teletype call number is CG 
1187. 

Mr. Neff formerly was assistant 
director of purchases for the General 
Baking Co., New York. The Consoli- 
dated Foods Corp., formerly Consoli- 
dated Grocers Corp., is a manufac- 
turer and wholesale distributor of 
grocery products. 
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Plans for Cereal 
Chemists’ Meeting 
in Denver Outlined 


DENVER —-Preliminary plans have 
been announced for the 39th annual 
meeting of the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists, to be held May 


23-27 at the Hotel Cosmopolitan in 
Denver. 
Following the general program, 


there will be a post-convention out- 
ing for members and their families 
at the Paradise Ranch near Denver. 

The will get under way 
with registration and the president's 
reception Sunday, May 23 

Speeches and technical papers will 
be presented Monday-Thursday May 
24-27 

Among the speakers the first day 
will be R. A. Barackman, Victor 
Chemical Works, Chicago, AACC 
president; H. W. Clutter, National 
Association of Wheat Growers, Hol- 
comb, Kansas, and Dr. C. H. Bailey, 
dean emeritus, Institute of Agricul- 
ture, University of Minnesota, St. 
Paul 

Papers on 
technology 


meeting 


baking chemistry and 
will be presented in the 
afternoon on Monday. On Tuesday 
morning, the chemists will hear 
papers on feed quality control meth- 
ods and on cereal chemistry and 
technology. Committee meetings will 
be held Tuesday afternoon 

On Wednesday morning there will 
be papers on enzymes. Also scheduled 
are a business session and technical 
committee reports. Planned for Wed- 
nesday afternoon is a symposium on 
industrial uses of cereal grains. 

A varietal wheat differences sym- 
posium is scheduled for Thursday 
morning, and additional papers on 
cereal chemistry and technology will 
be presented in the afternoon 

The annual picnic, at Elk Falls 
Ranch, will be held Tuesday evening. 
The banquet and dance will be held 
Wednesday evening. Tours and other 


activities are being planned for the 
ladies 
Dr. M. M. McMasters is chairman 


of the program committee, and M. L. 
Lawrenson is in charge of local ar- 
rangements 
Association officials promise a 
meeting that is both scientifically 
profitable and socially entertaining. 
S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
OLD MILL SOLD 
SANDUSKY, OHIO—The old Gal- 
lagher Bros. flour mill at nearby 


BREAC 








GRAND SMILE — Dr. John Shellen- 
berger, head of the department of 
feed and flour milling industry, Kan- 
sas State College, Manhattan, is 
shown at the left above receiving a 
check from Max Shields, president, 
Midwest Feed Manufacturers Assn., 
Kansas City. The Midwest directors 
recently voted a gift of $1,000 to 
Kansas State for the school of feed 
technology there. 
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Venice has been sold in a two-way 
transaction, according to C. O. Gar- 
ver, realtor. The mill property and 
water rights have been acquired by 
Perry Poulos, White’s Landing. The 
mill buildings were sold to Harold 
Coker, Venice. The mill site, changing 
ownership for the first time in 59 
years, has a long history. The mill 
operated continuously from 1822 to 
1945, when a labor shortage forced a 
shutdown. It was established by 
David Campbell but was acquired by 
Gallagher Bros. in 1895. 
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MILLING FRATERNITY 
INITIATES 6 MEMBERS 

MANHATTAN, KANSAS Six 
new members were initiated into 
Alpha Mu, honorary milling fraterni- 
ty, at Kansas State College recently. 

The new members are Bert Curry, 
Prescott, Kansas; Harry Kaper, De- 
Motte, Ind.; Hans Hungerbuehler, 
St. Gallen, Switzerland; Floyd Niern- 
berger, Ellis, Kansas; Peter Patchin, 
Minneapolis, and Adrianus Vis, Win- 
nipeg, Man. Mr. Niernberger and Mr. 
Vis are juniors in milling technology, 
Mr. Hungerbuehler is a _ senior in 
milling chemistry, and Mr. Curry, 
Mr. Kaper and Mr. Patchin are soph- 
omores in feed technology. 

To be eligible for membership, the 
student must meet the high scho- 
lastic standards of the fraternity. 

After the initiation, Thomas Ma- 
chin, Alpha Mu president, presented 
the new members with their Keys. 





Kenneth V. Gadd 
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W. H. Wright 


CANADIAN QUAKER APPOINTMENTS—James G. Wharry, general man- 
ager of the Quaker Oats Company of Canada, Ltd., has announced the ap- 
pointments of Kenneth V. Gadd as sales manager, grocery products, and of 
W. H. Wright as sales manager for Western Canada. Mr. Gadd has been 
associated with the Quaker company for 24 years, starting in the service 
department and working in various capacities before joining the Royal Ca- 
nadian Air Force in 1942. He saw service overseas and was awarded the 
Distinguished Flying Cross. On returning to Quaker, Mr. Gadd joined the 
sales staff, first as a salesman, then as a supervisor and subsequently became 
manager of the Ontario division working out of Toronto. He will make his 
headquarters at Peterborough. Mr. Wright has been connected with the 
flour milling industry for many years. After service as a territorial repre- 
sentative he became retail sales supervisor and then provinciai manager for 
British Columbia. He will be located in Saskatoon. 





USDA Predicts Cost-Price Pinch 
on Farmers Will Hold Through ’54 


WASHINGTON — The cost - price 
squeeze on farmers has changed little 
since last fall, and there is little in- 
dication at this time that this rela- 
tionship will be changed materially 
during the remainder of 1954, the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 
states in its current Farm Cost Situ- 
ation report. | 

While prices received for farm 
products have risen, prices paid for 
items used in production also have 
increased. Prices paid for feed and 
for feeder and replacement livestock 
have risen from the lows of last fall 
but are still somewhat below a year 
earlier. Prices paid for industrial 
items are at about the same level as 
a year ago, USDA notes. 

In February, prices paid for feeds 
averaged about 6% below a year 
earlier, and feed prices in general 
probably will be near those of a year 
earlier during the next few months, 
USDA says. Prospects for 1954 feed 
grain crops will become important 
factors in influencing feed prices in 
the early summer. 

Compared with a year ago, returns 
per dollar of feed costs are higher 
for all livestock and livestock prod- 
ucts except broilers, beef cattle and 
milk. Returns for hogs and eggs are 
substantially above the 1937-51 aver- 
age. Returns for raising sheep, beef 
cattle and broilers are about 20% 
below the 1937-51 average, according 
to USDA. 

Some farmers who have livestock 
enterprises that are clearly and ba- 
sically unprofitable will have to shift 
into other enterprises that offer bet- 
ter promise of a profitable outcome, 
USDA comments. But, USDA adds, 
there are many farmers with enter- 
prises that are unprofitable under 
present conditions who could make 


adjustments in the enterprise to 
make it profitable. USDA makes 
these suggestions: 

“These adjustments involve in some 
cases handling larger numbers of 
livestock with the same labor or in 
remodeling buildings and operations 
so that less labor will do the job. 
Other opportunities to increase net 
returns include the use of higher 
preducing animals, following im- 
proved feeding practices or using bet- 
ter quality hay and pasture and less 
grain and high protein feeds. 

“For some livestock, especially 
hogs, it may be that more high pro- 
tein feeds will save enough grain to 
more than pay for the protein feeds, 
especially in early stages of growth. 
Many farmers in the Corn Belt still 
feed only half as much protein to 
hogs as is profitable. On the other 
hand, some dairymen feed formula 
feeds with the same percentage pro- 
tein when cows are on good pasture 
in the summer as they do in the 
winter on dry-lot. This is usually a 
waste of feed in the summer and an 
unnecessary cost. 

“Improvement in the quality of 
roughage fed by many dairy farmers 
could result in equal or greater pro- 
duction with less grain and high pro- 
tein feeds. Some of these adjust- 
ments to a lower cost can be made 
immediately. Others such as pasture 
improvement take time, perhaps sev- 
eral years. Some of these changes 
require large cash outlays and thus 
are more difficult for many farmers 
to adopt. The decision as to whether 
such outlays should be made depends 
largely upon whether they will result 
in lower costs per unit of product 
and larger net income over a period 
of years. 

“Farmers producing turkeys and 


broilers should study the differences 
in feed efficiency among different 
strains of birds. They should also 
study the costs of different feeds 
available. The higher priced feed is 
not always the most efficient in feed- 
ing operations. The producer also 
should consider carefully the weight 
at which birds are to be marketed 
as the feed cost per pound goes up 
fast with every pound increase in 
weight of bird marketed. Good pas- 
ture for turkeys, if handled properly, 
will save considerable feed.” 

In discussing the cost outlook 
USDA notes that the supply of feed 
grains is ample for all current needs, 
and the carryover next fall probably 
will be up about 10% from a year 
earlier and near the record of 1950- 
51. In total, there are about 2% 
fewer grain-consuming livestock in 
the current feeding year, beginning 
Oct. 1, 1953. 
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ALPHA MU BANQUET 
SET FOR MARCH 25 

MANHATTAN, KANSAS Alpha 
Mu, honorary milling fraternity at 
Kansas State College, is holding its 
annual spring banquet March 25 at 
the Wareham Hotel in Manhattan. 

Alumni of the Kansas State mill- 
ing department have been invited to 
attend. Willard Meinecke, General 
Mills, Ine., Tacoma, Wash., president 
of the Association of Operative Mill- 
ers, will be the principal speaker 





~———S$READ iS THE STAFF OF LIft— 
CONSTRUCTION SLATED 
MEADE, KANSAS The Meade 
Cooperative Elevator & Supply Co 
here will start soon to erect two new 
buildings, one of them an addition to 
the feed warehouse building 
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RETAIL BAKERS SEEK BETTER 
PROFIT AS WELL AS QUALITY 





William F. Thie Reelected Head of Associated Retail 
Bakers of America—Cost Determination, Merchan- 
dising Trends, Frozen Products Spotlighted 


By FRANK W. COOLEY, JR. 
and WILFRED E. LINGREN 
Northwestern Miller Editorial Staff 


CINCINNATI — Panels on the de- 
termination of costs and new trends 
in merchandising featured the closing 
days of the Associated Retail Bakers 
of America convention here last 
week. The packed sessions evidenced 
the retailers’ desire to better their 
profit picture by better business 
methods as well as by a continuing 
quality of product. 

Louis G. Graeves, chairman of the 
American Bakers Assn., president and 
general manager of the Chas. Schnei- 
der Baking Co., Washington, D. C., 
appeared as a representative of the 
ABA to speak on industry relations 
and cooperation. 


A valued feature of the session was 
a cost panel with L. Carroll Cole, 
Cole's Bakery, Muskegon, Mich., as 
moderator, Appearing with Mr. Cole 
on the program were Bernard Bowl- 
ing, Plehn's Bakery, Louisville, Ky.; 
Gerald Velzen, Community Bakery, 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; William Moun- 
tain, Mountain’s Bakery, Toledo, 
Ohio; and Peter Braida, secretary of 
the New York State Association of 
Manufacturing Retail Bakers. 


During Mr. Cole's portion of the 
panel he pointed up the absolute 
necessity of retail bakery profits be- 
ing figured after taking out salaries 
for any members of the baker’s work- 
ing family. He used china plates to 
demonstrate fixed and variable costs 
on a retail operation to show how 
retail profit could be boosted. He said 
that the retailer could figure 444% 
for paper costs, 44%% for rent on the 
average, 10% for overhead, 40% for 
ingredient costs, 21% for productive 
labor and 12% for sales labor. 

He mentioned that several of the 
costs could not be reduced very easily 
and sugwested that a solution to low 
profit might be found by cutting in- 
gredient costs. He suggested that the 
retailer check batch yields, check the 
finished weight, use ingredients best 
suited for each purpose, shop for 
prices, and although he did not men- 
tion the word quality, several bakers 
pointed out that price shopping must 
be always consistent with quality. He 
also suggested the study of buying so 
that one could purchase economical 
quantities and pointed up the neces- 
sity for reducing left-overs, particu- 
larly on high ingredient cost items 
like pies 

He said mechanized equipment 
should be used where possible, urged 
use of women for decorating and 
icing chores because of lower wages, 
the reduction of left-overs on high 
labor cost items, the reduction of 
sales time by studying daily sales 
slips to determine the best open- 
ing and closing times. He reminded 
the bakers that sales labor should be 
figured weekly in order to alleviate 
this difficulty. 

“Don't be 
prices,” he 
let the 
prices 


ashamed of _ raising 
said. “Too many bakers 
competitor regulate their 
you must know your costs.” 
Freezing and Promotion 
One of the best attended and most 
spirited sessions of the ARBA pro- 
gram was the afternoon session 


March 16 which found 
freezing and promotion. 

Paul Stewart was the moderator 
of the freezing panel which included 
Edward Oltman, Wyoming (Ohio) 
Pastry Shop; Fred Smedley, Charles 
Dennery, Inc., New Orleans; John 
Moroff, Nelson's Bakery, Chicago; 
James K: Schneider, Schneider's Bak- 
ery, Coldwater, Mich., and Mrs. Hed- 
wig Welander, Early American Bak- 
ery, Woodstock, IIl. 

The panel took the form of prede- 
termined questions which were an- 
swered by various panel members. A 
short resume of their decisions fol- 
lows: 

In general, frozen bakery goods 
should be turned over once a week, 
although Mr. Moroff felt that follow- 
ing a vacation period or some emer- 
gency three to four weeks did not 
harm on cake carry-over. Mr. Smed- 
ley, whose comments were _inter- 
spersed quite often to relate chang- 
ing experiences in the warm and 
humid southland, mentioned that 
whipped cream should not be kept 
more than two or three days under 
freezing conditions. 

It was not thought necessary to 


panels on 





GUEST—Syed Amjad Ali, ambassa- 


dor of Pakistan to the U.S., was a 
recent guest of Chase Bag Co. offi- 
cials in Chicago. Here, W. N. Brock, 
(right), vice president and general 
sales manager of Chase Bag, ex- 
presses the company’s appreciation 
to the ambassador for the outstand- 
ing progress his country has made in 
the production of finished burlap in 
recent years. A number of Chase 
products are made from Pakistan 
raw materials. 





change formulas, although Mr. Smed- 
ley pointed out that a richer quality 
of formula would lend itself to freez- 
ing better. 

Most products are better 
before baking, such as 


frozen 


pies, patty 
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shells, cream puffs, other high priced 
items, although it was suggested that 
puff pastry be unfinished in the 
South. 

It was generally thought possible 
to have a larger variety because of 
freezing. Other advantages were 
thought to be the fact that freezing 
helps keep workmen busy, eliminates 
heavy load at end of week, and may 
eliminate night work if enough freez- 
er space is available. 

Pies and fruit fillings are satisfac- 
torily frozen, it was thought, al- 
though there was some discussion 
about the freezing of such items as 
pumpkin pie, glazed doughnuts and 
decorated cakes. Mr. Moroff suggest- 
ed that pie should be frozen before 
baking and put directly into a 450‘ 
oven while frozen. The hot oven 
would insure a complete bottom bake, 
and he thought that this method 
would be better than moving pie tins 
around the oven. Discussing the feasi- 
bility of freezing bread, Mr. Schneider 
said that he would freeze more bread 
if he had more space for it and point- 
ed out that it was economical to 
make normal-sized specialty bread 
batches which would bring in 25 to 
35¢ for one pound; a cinnamon loaf 
or similar product. In the same vein 
it was determined that larger cookie 
batches could be obtained by freez- 
ing. Mrs. Welander said that she sold 
decorated cakes from a window set 
in a walk-in freezer and made no 
special provisions in thawing them. 
Mr. Moroff said that nothing should 
ever be wrapped when going into a 
freezer—he had determined that 

(Continued on page 





Storage Plans Outlined; CCC 
to Buy Bins for 100 Million Bu. 


Hy MARTIN E. NEWELL 
Northwestern Miller Editorial Staff 


OMAHA, NEB. — The Commodity 
Credit Corp. will buy grain storage 
bins with a capacity 100 million bush- 
els this year, J. A. McConnell, di- 
rector of the Commodity Stabilization 
Service, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, announced at the national grain 
storage conference held here March 
18. 

Mr. McConnell also said that a 
special resealing fee of an amount 
yet to be announced would be offered 
farmers who have grain on their 
farms under loan and who agree to 
hold it there for another year. 

It was brought out at the confer- 
ence that USDA will engage in a 
large scale operation to induce farm- 
ers to build more farm grain storage 
bins, and the government agency 
hopes that 150 million bushels of 
farm stocks of grain under loan will 
be resealed. Last year 52 million 
bushels were resealed. 

Department of Agriculture officials 
at the conference said the coming 
wheat and corn loan take-over repre- 
sents “the most serious storage prob- 
lem we have ever faced.” With aver- 
age crops, there will be 400 million 
bushels more grain to handle than 
a year ago, they estimate. To meet 
this storage need, 68 million bush- 
els of space will be provided in 
ships of the “mothball fleet.’ About 
150 to 160 million bushels of new 
commercial storage will be available 
by July. The CCC bins will account 
for another 100 million bu., and it is 
expected that space can be provided 
by farmers for the remaining 100 
million. 


Frank A. Theis of Kansas City, 
president of the Termina] Elevator 
Grain Merchants Assn., told the 
meeting that members of his associa- 
tion have under construction 86,850,- 
000 bu. of new space, of which 67,- 
375,000 bu. will be ready by July 1. 
Together with old space estimated to 
be available for new crop movement, 
there will be a total of 133,775,000 
bu. available by July 1. Mr. Theis 
said this did not include Gulf port 
elevators, storage additions of millers 
and other processors, nor country ele- 
vators. 

Mr. McConnell told the confer- 
ence that the peak of the grain 
storage problem is not expected until 
1956 and that there may eventually 
have to be as much as 200 million 
bushels of grain stored on farms. 

USDA officials indicated that 
another commercial storage occu- 
pancy guarantee program may be 
offered next year, but said that it 
was too late to obtain any benefit 
this year from reopening the present 
program to new applications. 

The USDA storage plans-are pro- 
ceeding on the basis that 1954 crops 
will be normal in size, Ross Rizley, 
assistant secretary of agriculture, said 
in opening the meeting. The drouth 
may alter the situation, but plans can- 
not be made on that basis, he said. 


No Over-All Cut 

Right now CCC is thinking in terms 
of a 200-million-bushel reduction in 
the wheat crop and a 200 to 225- 
million cut in the corn outturn as a 
result of acreage restrictions and 
marketing quotas, Marvin McLain, 
head of the grain branch of the sta- 
bilization service, said. Increases in 


flaxseed soybeans and feed grains are 
expected to offset the wheat-corn re- 
ductions, leaving total grain supplies 
about equal to those produced in 1953, 
and Mr. McLain commented that un- 
less some “teeth can be put into the 
regulations” controlling diverted acre- 
age, production will get completely 
out of hand. 

To point up the problem facing 
CCC in providing storage for grains 
put into the loan program, Mr. Mc- 
Lain introduced state agricultural 
conservation and stabilization chair- 
men from six states in different sec- 
tions of the country who described 
storage space conditions in their 
areas. These speakers were Wendell 
Beecraft, Kansas; Dwight Meyers, 
Iowa; Harvey Miller, Oregon; Albert 
Sandness, North Dakota; James 
Cross, Tennessee; Maurice Mallory, 
New York. The reports were uniform- 
ily indicative of insufficient space to 
care for the CCC grain take-over and 
new crops. 

The single exception was in the 
Pacific Northwest where storage 
space appeared to balance out rather 
closely with expected supplies, with 
the assistance of some idle ship stor- 
age along the coast. Spokesmen from 
Pacific area expressed hope that this 
balance would not be upset by ship- 
ments of grain into that area from 
outside territories. They have storage 
space now for the equivalent of two 
normal crops and it all will be needed, 
it was emphasized. 


Figures Presented 
Mr. Theis, in presenting his report 
from the terminal elevator operators, 
pointed out that the figures did not 
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represent space being offered to the 
CCC for loan storage, because much 
of the space would be required for 
commercial needs. He emphasized, 
however, that the terminal opera- 
tors are cooperating with the govern- 


ment storage program to the maxi- 
mum extent and cited figures from 
the Kansas City market where he 


said close to 95% of grain in store is 


for CCC account or will be taken 
over by CCC 
Mr. Theis’ figures cover regular 


grain elevators of approximately 450 
million bushels, located at terminal 
markets where grain is stored, li- 
censed by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture as a contract market under the 
provisions of the Grain Futures Act 
and operating under rules of various 
exchanges; also, grain elevators in 
terminal locations whose _ principal 
business is receiving grain in carload 
lots or by boat, and which provide 
facilities for the storage, transfer, 
handling and conditioning of grain for 


distribution in domestic or export 
markets, excluding, however, those 
grain elevators, wherever located, 


which are employed exclusively as a 
part of the plant facilities of manu- 
facturers of grain products, such as 
the milling and feed industry 

(See Mr. Theis’ figures in the table 
on page 28.) 

Mr. Theis commented that vacant 
space could be increased quite mate- 
rially if Commodity Credit Corp. 
could find ways and means of moving 
out some of its grain either for ex- 
port, or reconcentration, or swaps of 
some of its stock in these elevators. 
The 6 million bushels indicated va- 
cant space at Buffalo has been com- 
mitted for lake arrivals upon open- 
ing of navigation, he said, but this 
movement will relieve just that much 
space at the head of the lakes 

Mr. Theis also observed that while 
the new capacity available by July 
1, with the exception of Minneapolis, 
shows a total of 67,375,000 bu., still 
there is additional space being com- 
pleted during July, August and Sep- 
tember that will relieve the situation 
to the extent of 19,475,000 bu. Thus, 
the total new capacity available by 
Sept. 1 figures to be 86,850,000 bu. 


Additional Space 
Since the figures were compiled 
additional announcements of 
new construction have been made, 
but the total will not be greatly al- 
tered 


some 


In the discussion from the floor, it 
was evident that some of the commer- 
cial grain storage interests favored 
an expansion of the occupancy guar- 
antee program beyond the 200 mil- 
lion-bu. level set by the Department 
of Agriculture this year. Mr. McLain 
said that if new applications were 
allowed, the program would have to 
be thrown open to all, and that it 
would not be possible to get approv- 
als and construction on new applica- 
tions in time to be of help during 
the storage demand peak this sum- 
mer. He said that new approvals of 
old applications are being made to 
the extent of cancellations of pre- 
vious approvals. Applications were re- 


ceived to the extent of about 500 
million bushels, he reported 
Opinions were expressed by some 
of the grain men present that the 
Food & Drug Administration sanita- 
tion drive had discouraged many 


farmers from carrying grain in farm 
storage 

In announcing the plans for 
chasing the 100-million-bu 
of steel bins, Mr 
CCC should 


pur- 
capacity 
McConnell said that 
not be in the storage 
business for the long pull but that it 
is the only short-range solution for 
the current storage problem 
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Perry M. Hayden 


PERRY HAYDEN, 53, DIES 


<> - 
President of Hayden Mills, Tecumseh, 
Mich., Achieved Prominence With 
Wheat Tithing Project 


TECUMSEH, MICH. Perry M. 
Hayden, Michigan flour mill presi- 
dent, who achieved a nationwide rep- 
utation through a wheat tithing pro- 
ject, died March 18 in St. Joseph's 
Hospital, Ann Arbor, Mich. Mr. Hay- 
den grew more than 72,000 bu. wheat 
from a matchbox full of seed to dem- 
onstrate the wisdom of a_ biblical 
text. 

He was president of the Hayden 
Flour Mills, Inc., Tecumseh, Mich., a 
property which he and his family 
owned. Mr. Hayden had been in ill 
health for the last two years. He 
was 53 years old, having been born 
in Tecumseh, Feb. 9, 1901. 

A devout Quaker, the mill official 
devoted much of his time and ener- 
gies to religious work. In 1950 he 
was the Prohibition party candidate 
for governor of Michigan. 

It was in 1940 when Mr. Hayden 
began his wheat tithing project 
which won him national recognition. 
The project was sponsored in cooper- 
ation with the late Henry Ford. The 
mill president planted one cubic inch 
of wheat (360 kernels) and vowed to 


give 10% of each year's harvest to 
a church. 
The project had to be divided 


among farmers in the community six 
years later when the wheat covered 
2,666 acres and produced 72,150 bu. 
The project originally began at Te- 
cumseh. A total of 276 farms eventu- 
ally participated in the plan. A tenth 
of the first year’s crops was given 
to the Tecumseh Friends Church of 
which Mr. Hayden was a member. 
Early in the experiment, a charita- 


ble corporation, Dynamic Kernels, 
Inc., had been formed to govern the 
project. The proceeds from the final 
harvest, more than $100,000, were 
sent to charitable institutions and 
welfare organizations 

Mr. Hayden abandoned the pro- 
ject after the 1946 harvest in ac- 


cordance with the biblical conserva- 
tion text which urges a “sabbath of 
rest unto the land.” Mr. Ford, who 
owned land near Tecumseh, provided 
the farm for the first experiment, 
and annually assisted in the harvest 
ceremonies. 

Mr. Hayden, whose family bought 
the Tecumseh mill in 1858, was the 
son of the late Levi and Blanche 
Hayden. He was graduated from the 
University of Michigan in 1925. From 


1937 to 1939 he was president of the 
American Mills Assn. Among his 
hobbies was keeping a permanent 
record of each day of his life since 
1910. 

Survivors include his widow, Eliza- 
beth, and five children: Mary Jane, 
William, Martha, Elizabeth and Jo- 
seph. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PITTSBURGH FLOUR CLUB 
REVIEWS TRADE PROBLEMS 


PITTSBURGH—Industry problems 
and future club activities were dis- 
cussed at the March meeting of the 
Pittsburgh Flour Club at the Cha- 
teau. Fred W. Lang, International 
Milling Co., president, was in charge 

Carl A. Weimer, Bay State Milling 
Co., club secretary, read a _ letter 
from the Flour Distributors Associa 
tion of Philadelphia, asking a report 
on unfavorable trends in marketing 
conditions. It was agreed that the 
converting of hard Kansas patents to 
spring patents was unfair to mill rep- 
resentatives who only sold spring 
patents. 

J. J. Spagnol, flour broker, reads a 
letter from Wayne Martin, The 
Northwestern Miller, New York, stat- 
ing that it was the policy of the Wall 
Street Journal to primarily carry 
financial news, hence it could not 
publish daily cash quotations on the 
wheat market, as requested by the 
writer. 

However, since Jan. 13 the New 
York Journal of Commerce has car- 
ried such quotations through the ef- 
forts of a New York flour broker at 
Mr. Martin’s urging. 

The next meeting of the Pittsburgh 
Flour Club will be April 26. 

Plans were made for issuing a 1954 
buyer’s guide to be distributed to all 
bakers in the tri-state area. E. J. 
Bermel, Eagle Roller Mill Co., was 
appointed to head a committee for a 
banquet to be held in the fall. Wil- 
liam Giltenboth, Stover & Co., was 
appointed press committee chairman 
and Art Edwards, Pittsburgh flour 
broker, chairman of the membership 
committee. 








SUCCESSOR — The appointment of 
George W. Bowand (right) as general 
traffic manager of the Nebraska Con- 
solidated Mills has been announced 
by J. A. Mactier, president of the 
firm. Mr. Bowand has been in the 
company's traffic department since 
1937. Mr. Bowand succeeds Warren 
H. Ritchie (left) who is retiring. Mr. 
Ritchie has completed nearly 50 years 
in railroad and traffic management 
and during his career has been asso- 
clated with the Chicago & North 
Western Kailroad, Association of 
American Railroads and the Updike 
Milling Co. He will continue as a 
traffic consultant with Nebraska Con- 
solidated. 








Dexter A. Clarke 


NEW DUTIES—Judson Bemis, vice 
president, Bemis Bro. Bag Co., and 
director of central operations, has an- 
nounced the appointment of Dexter 
A. Clarke as assistant manager of the 
Bemis Indianapolis factory and sales 
division. He will take up his new 
duties in April. Mr. Clarke, after 
summer work in the Bemis Omaha 
plant, joined the Bemis organization 
in 1938, doing clerical work in the 
Visinet Mill in St. Louis. In 1940 he 
transferred to the Minneapolis gen- 
eral sales division where he has been 
doing administrative and sales work 
with certain national flour and feed 
accounts headquartered in Minneapo- 
lis. Mr. Clarke has taken an active 
part in Community Fund and other 
civic duties, and is currently presi- 
dent of the Amherst Association of 
the Northwest. In 1942-1946 he served 
in the U. S. Army with overseas duty 
in France and Germany. 





Chicago Exchange 
Club Names Officers 


CHICAGO An election of the 
Board of Trade Feilowship Club re- 
turned all the executive officers to 
their posts March 19. The following 
were reelected: Clarence Welander, 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane, president; Ray Speliman, C. J. 
Wightman & Co., vice president; Carl 
‘Erickson, Board of Trade, recording 
secretary; Barry Brown, Board of 
Trade, financial secretary, and Joe 
Mahoney, J. S. Templeton & Sons, 
treasurer, 

Three new directors were added 
to the board of 20 directors. They 
are John Rudnick, Continental Grain 
Co.; David J. Bangert, Lamson Bros., 
and Steve Hercek, cash grain trader 


BREAD i® THE STAPF OF Lire 


WHOLESALE GROCERS 
PLAN ST. LOUIS EVENT 


ST. LOUIS—-Preparations for the 
1954 wholesale grocers’ annual con- 
vention and exposition, at St. Lou's, 
May 16-19, under the sponsorship of 
the United States Wholesale Grocers 
Assn., are now in high gear, accord- 
ing to Gus C. Covington, Covington 
Brothers & Co., Mayfield, Ky., the 
association's convention chairman. 

A planning meeting held recently 
at St. Louis was attended by Mr 
Covington, Harold O. Smith, Jr., 
USWGA executive vice president, and 
the following members of the con 





vention committee: William =F. 
Crome, William F. Crome & Co., 
Clinton, Me. and W. E. Robertson, 


Bolivar Grecer Co., Bolivar, Mo, 


] 
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FLOUR BUYING INTEREST 
AGAIN CENTERS ON WINTERS 





Volume Reaches 126% of Capacity; Spring Mills Sell 
41%, of Capacity; P.D.S. Business 


Continues 


Sales of flour last week again 
reached a good volume for mills in 
the Southwest while volume for 
spring wheat mills was less than half 
the total of the previous week, 

An adjustment in wheat premiums 
and a stronger millfeed market re- 
sulted in a situation that encouraged 
bookings of hard winter wheat flour. 
Some buyers took up to 30-day sup- 
plies, but much of the business was 
confined to smaller lots as_ well. 
Price-date-of-shipment business also 
was substantial, with some of the 
larger buyers relying on this method 
of procurement. 

Mills in the spring wheat area re- 
ported mainly p.d.s. business and 
small fill-in trade, with the market 
action providing little incentive for 
broader buying. Contract balances 
are approaching a point where re- 
plenishment appears necessary soon 
in many cases. 

Sales by southwestern mills aver- 
agzed 126% of five-day capacity, com- 
pared with 156% the previous week. 
Spring wheat mills’ sales averaged 
41% of capacity, compared with 85% 
the week before. 

Family flour trade was quiet, with 
prices of some national brands re- 
duced 10¢ sack during the week. 
Shipping directions, as with bakery 
flour, were rather slow. 

Export business also was limited, 
with U.S. mills sharing an order from 
Jamaica to the extent of 26,000 sacks 
of counter flour. Bolivia purchased 
25,000 sacks from the West Coast 
area, Some small lots were sold to 
Latin American buyers, and Nether- 
lands buyers made inquiries. Toronto 
reports the sale of 80,000 sacks to 
Trinidad but business otherwise slow. 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Sales of flour were 
light for spring wheat mills last 
week, with volume averaging 41% of 
capacity, compared with 85% the 
week before and 59% a year ago. 

Business was confined to small day 
to-day orders and filling out of price- 
date-of-shipment transactions. Spring 
wheat mills did not share in the flur- 
ry of business done by mills in the 
Southwest at midweek. 

Wheat market developments pro- 
vided little incentive for additional 
bookings, with flour prices at the end 
of the period within a cent or two of 
the close the previous week end. 
Higher protein spring wheat moved 
up further, reflecting a short supply 
situation. However, the differential 
between high gluten flour and stand- 
ard grades did not change. 

Clears eased off somewhat, al- 
though supplies were still not too 
plentiful. Family flour trade was 
slack. Prices of nationally advertised 
brands dropped back 10¢ sack. 

Shipping directions were hard to 
get on both family and bakery flour, 
and considerable pressure was needed 
to wet sufficient orders in to maintain 
normal running schedules. Contract 
balances, meanwhile, were being 
worked down to a low point despite 
the lag in directions. 

Quotations March 19, 100-lb. cot- 
tons, carlots: Standard patent $6.21@ 
6.31, short patent $6.31@6.41, high 


Substantial 


gluten $6.86@6.91, first clear $5.86% 
6.26, white wheat $6.217 6.26, family 
$6.30 @7.75. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Southwestern flour 
millers found last week that a change 
in the wheat premium structure and 
a higher millfeed market produced 
another period of good flour sales 
While not measuring up to the vol- 
ume of sales in the previous week, 
the business was well above the ca- 
pacity for the area. Sales averaged 
126% of capacity, against 156% in 


the previous week and 20% a year 
ago. Only about 5% of the week's 
volume was for export 

Additional bookings of from a 


week's extent to as much as 30 days 
were worked with bakers last week 
At least two southwestern chains 
bought several weeks’ requirements, 
and previous purchases by organiza- 
tions in the Southeast, central states 
and in the East were extended by a 
week or so. Numerous sales of up to 
2,500 sacks each were made to small- 
er chain groups and the independent 
trade. On top of this volume of busi- 
ness there were the regular accounts 
being priced for flour on the date of 
shipment. This p.d.s. business con- 
tinued to represent a good share of 
each day's volume, and with a few 
major accounts remaining in _ this 
category the volume was sizeable. 
There was no special incentive to 
boost family flour business during 
the period. Nationally advertised 
brands held steady on price and 
smaller independent family flour or- 
ganizations were booked with their 
trade for another month or so or were 
experiencing a slowness of shipments 
Because of an extremely tight 
clears market, export demand was 


rather disappointing last week. An 
order for counter flour for Jamaica 
was divided with Canadian mills, and 
only about 26,000 sacks were pur- 
chased from U.S. mills. The recent in- 
quiry from Bolivia for 100,000 sacks 
resulted in an initial purchase of 
25,000 sacks which went to the West 
Coast. A few small orders were filled 
with Latin American nations. The 
Netherlands was inquiring for flour 
but found prices above its ideas 
so little, if any, business was accom- 
plished. 

Quotations March 19, carlots, Kan- 
sas City, cottons: Hard winter bakery 
short patent $5.91@5.98, standard 
95% patent $5.81 @5.88, straight $5.76 
@5.82, established brands of family 
flour $6.60@7.70, first clears $4.70@ 
4.95, second clears $4.70, 1% ash 
clears or higher $4.35@4.70. 

Wichita: Mills operated 4% days at 
capacity last week. Domestic sales 
averaged 95%, compared with 110% 
the preceding week and 20% a year 
ago. Export sales were negligible. 
Shipping directions ranged from poor 
to good. Prices March 19 were down 
7@8¢ sack, compared with the previ- 
ous week. 

Hutchinson: All classes of the trade 
booked flour last week as the price 
structure was off. In general supplies 
were exhausted. A few chains booked 
round lots and most of the trade 
hooked for March and April require- 
ments. There was no interest beyond 
April. Family flour interest was off. 
Shipping directions were strong, at 
85%, and expectations were for about 
that this week. Prices were off 5¢, 
showing strength after the early part 
of the week. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City, March 19: Hard winter family 
short patent, in cottons, $6.55@6.65; 
bakers short patent, in papers, $5.85 
@5.90, standard $5.75@5.80. 

Salina: Demand for flour last week 
was quiet, with prices 6¢ sack lower. 
Shipping directions have been draggy. 

Oklahoma City: Sales improved 
last week and averaged 59.3%, com- 
pared with the previous week’s 5.4%. 
Bakers took more than 82% of book- 
ings, the balance going to family 
buyers. Operations were 100%. Prices 
declined 20¢ on family flour and 10¢ 
on bakery. Quotations, delivered 


(Continued on page 25) 





Demand for Semolina Blends Slow 
as Lenten Trade Needs Dwindle 


Demand for dumum products re- 
mained slack last week, with trade 
apparently falling into the usual sea- 
sonal slow period. Manufacturers of 
macaroni and noodle products have 
about filled their semolina needs for 
Lenten demand and have slowed down 
orders in anticipation of a dropping 
off in demand for their products. 

Prices advanced moderately on the 
basis of a stronger durum wheat 
market, with semolina blends quoted 
March 22 at $7.70@7.80 cwt., bulk, 
Minneapolis. Top grades of durum 
wheat moved up 5¢ bu. to $3.56. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture’s report of farmers’ intentions 
to plant this spring shows that on 
March 1 farmers planned to seed 
1,490,000 acres to durum. This com- 
pared with 2,103,000 planted last year 
and average plantings of 2,661,000 
acres, Developments after March 1 
may significantly affect acreages 
finally planted, USDA notes in the 
report. Durum wheat producers may 
apply for increases in their durum 
allotments up to double the current 
intended acreage. Since details of the 
liberalized allotment plan were not 


generally known at the time the in- 
tentions survey was made, the pres- 
ent planting indications could well 
be considerably below the acreage 
likely to be seeded, trade sources say. 

Durum wheat prices delivered in 
Minneapolis March 19 were as fol- 
lows: 

13.5% Moisture or Less 


60 Ib 
59 Ib 





8 Ib 
7 Ib 
56 Ib : . 
5 Ib re 2.95 3.23 
4 it 8@ 3.06 
It 2.55@2.90 
2 Ib evececese 2.40@2.77 
rl Ib 2.25 2.63 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Lburum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 
eapacity, in sacks, with comparisons; per 
eentage of capacity based on five-day week 


5-day wk. Wkly % 
ca pro of ca 
pacity duction pacity 
March 16-20 189,500 181,844 95t 
Previous week 189,500 *165,569 87t 
Year ago 189,500 177,269 93 
Crop year 
production 
July 1, 1953-Mar, 19, 1954 6,452,908 


July 1, 1952-Mar, 21, 
*Revised 
ucts 


1953 7,414,231 


tTotals include blended prod 
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MILLFEED MARKETS 
MAKE SHARP CLIMB 


High Costs of Other Feed Materials 
Up Demand; Gains Range 
to $4.50 Ton 


Millfeed prices advanced sharply 
as a result of brisk trade and cur- 
tailed production in the week ending 
March 22. At Kansas City values 
were up $2.50@4.50 ton, and at Min- 
neapolis advances ranged $1.50@3 
ton. The boost in buying in part re- 
flected high costs of other feed in- 
gredients. 

The difference between the cost of 
feed and the market for such items 
as eggs, milk and broiler meat held 
down feed sales in the Southwest last 
week. For an extended period the 
feeding industry had enjoyed very 
favorable feeding ratios, and it is ap- 
parent that a readjustment to the 
realities of feed prices is taking place. 
Thus business probably is not what 
it should be in this area for this time 
of the year. > 


With new chicks moving fairly good 
into certain areas there is a rather 
good demand for chick starting feeds. 
Interest in buying growing and lay- 
ing feeds is not quite as good as it 
has been in recent months due to the 
fact that country run eggs have 
dipped below 30¢ doz. in many locali- 
ties. The same trend is encountered in 
the broiler areas where the broiler 
market again tumbled to an 18¢ lb. 
bottom, which is below the break 
even point. 

Higher costs were being experi- 
enced in the hog feed market, also, 
due to the strong market for protein 
ingredients, especially packing by- 
products. 

Formula feed business slipped in 
the Northwest last week, although 
volume held to a fairly good level 
because of the seasonal demand for 
starter feeds. Some plants cut back 
operating schedules, however. 

Sales of pig starter feeds are the 
bright spot in current demand, and 
while chick and turkey starter feeds 
are moving well there is less of a 
rush for these feeds than was noted 
earlier, some manufacturers com- 
ment. 

Earlier indications of a big year in 
turkey feeds in Minnesota were con- 
firmed last week by the Minnesota 
hatchery report showing that hatch- 
ings set a record of 720,000 poults in 
February. This represents a 76% in- 
crease over the February, 1953, hatch. 

The broad expansion in turkey 
flocks is looked on with some con- 
cern by feed credit departments, and 
more caution in financing operations 
is anticipated. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the com- 
bined flour milling capacities of those 
areas amounted to 44,418 tons last 
week, according to figures compiled 
by The Northwestern Miller. Produc- 
tion for the current week compares 
with an output of 45,787 in the pre- 
vious week and 47,494 tons in the 
corresponding week of a year ago. 
Crop-year production to date totaled 
1,792,801 tons as compared with 
1,864,722 tons in the corresponding 
period a year ago 
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SCXPANSION PLANNED 

ASHLAND, KANSAS — The Ash- 
land Cooperative Exchange has start- 
ed construction of a 300,000 bu. addi- 
tion to its present facilities of 200,- 
000 bu. The cost of the addition will 
be about $125,000. Construction will 
be completed about May 15. 
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Most Wheat Futures 
Prices Turn Easier 


Export, Crop Uncertainties Influence Values; 
USDA Report Indicates Compliance With Curbs 


Wheat futures, with the exception 
of two deliveries at Kansas City, 
were lower for the week ending 
March 22. Declines ranged from 1% 
“a7¢ bu., with the major drop re- 
corded by Chicago March as that 
contract expired and reflected even- 
ing up operations. Declines otherwise 
were held to within 3%¢ bu. for the 
week. Kansas City March, meanwhile, 
advanced 2%¢ bu. and September 
wheat at that market also was high- 
er, up 3%2¢ bu. for the period. All 


in all, the varied market develop- 
ments reflected the number of un- 
certainties surrounding the wheat 


situation, including the drab export 
outlook, new crop and weather de- 
velopments and the apparently im- 
pending squeeze on free _ supplies 
caused by the government’s price sup- 
port operations. Cash wheat prem- 
iums, meanwhile, did not to any great 
extent reflect concern over a shortage 
of “free” supplies so widely predicted 
on the basis of government loan and 
inventory statistics. Premiums did 
make a fair recovery at Kansas City, 
however, and showed gains at Minne- 
apolis, also, although the important 
advances were limited to the very 
high protein wheat. 

Closing prices for wheat 
March 22 were: Chicago March 
$2.23%-%, May $2.26-2.26%, July 
$2.19-2.19%, September $2.21-2.21\%, 
December $2.25%; Minneapolis—May 
$2.33%, July $2.29, September 
$2.23%; Kansas City—March $2.33%, 
May $2.28%, July $2.17%, July hard 
$2.19%, September $2.21%. 

Crop Indications 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture in its report of farmers’ plant- 
ing intentions last week gave the first 
indication of the size of the 1954 
wheat crop, although USDA notes 
that it was not actually making a 
forecast at this time. If average 
yields are achieved and acreages 
planted equal those indicated by 
farmers March 1, an all spring wheat 
crop of 223 million bushels would be 
produced. A winter wheat crop of 
750 million bushels, as indicated last 
December, added to this would pro- 
vide a total crop of 973 million bush- 
els. In 1953, total wheat production 
was 1,169 million bushels. 

The prospective acreage of 1,490,- 
000 acres of durum and 15,167,000 
acres of other spring wheat plus 
the 46,575,000 acres of winter wheat, 
totaling 63,232,000 acres, is only 2% 
above the national acreage allotment 
of 62 million acres, USDA points out. 
Developments after March 1, the date 
of the survey, may significantly affect 
acreage finally planted to allotment 
crops. As USDA points out, prospec- 
tive acreages published in the report 
are prepared largely to guide pro- 
ducers in making final planting plans. 
Actual seedings may be modified by 
farmers’ changes in plans, shifts 
caused by adverse weather conditions 
and by changes in income prospects. 

Some hope for new moisture re- 
lief in the dry Southwest was based 
on weather forecasts early this week. 
In spite of last week’s snowstorms, 
the Southwest remained in critical 
need of moisture, and dust storms 
continued to cause serious damage 
to the wheat crop. The growing sea- 
son is getting under way in southern 
portions of the Southwest, and mois- 
ture requirements are becoming 
heavier. As a result, the next few 
weeks are extremely critical for the 


futures 


southwestern wheat crop, and its suc- 
cess or failure may soon be de- 
termined, Cargill, Inc., notes in its 
current crop bulletin. 


Receipts Lighter 

Wheat receipts at primary markets 
totaled 4.9 million bushels for the 
week ended March 19, compared with 
5.2 million the previous week and 4.2 
million the comparable week a year 
earlier. At Minneapolis wheat receipts 
of all classes totaled 1,203 cars, while 
Duluth took in 913 cars. 

From these moderate receipts less 
than one-half was actually offered 
for sale. General demand was good 
with most of the mills actively in the 
market for supplies. The principal de- 
mand was centered on 58-lb. or heavi- 
er test weight and 13% protein and 
higher. A feature of the cash wheat 
situation at Minneapolis is the rec- 
ord premiums paid for high protein 
wheat. Over 15% protein was worth 
2¢ bu. for every 1/10 of 1%. This 
meant that the occasional car of high 
protein wheat went around the $3 
mark. Trading basis on ordinary 
wheat remained unchanged through- 
out the week. Premiums on 13-14% 
wheat advanced 2¢ bu. and on 15-16% 
4@5¢ bu. On March 19 trading 
ranges were as follows: Ordinary No. 
1 dark northern spring or northern 
spring 3¢ over May, 11% protein 3@ 
4¢ over, 12% protein 34 8¢ over, 138% 
protein 13@18¢ over, 14% protein 
22@26¢ over, 15% protein 37@39¢ 
over, 16% protein 580 60¢ over May. 
The average protein content of the 
hard red spring wheat tested at Min- 
neapolis during the week was 12.93% 
and the durum 10.9%. 

Trade in durum was unsettled. Fair 
buying interest met with light re- 
ceipts, and prices advanced 2@5¢ bu. 
Durum testing 60 lb. was quoted at 
$3.34@3.56, and prices ranged down 
to $2.25@2.63 for 51-lb. durum. (See 
table on page 14.) 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Minneapolis on March 19: 


For Dry Sound Wheat 


1 DNS or NS 55 Ib . ° $ -@2.38% 
11% Protein 2.38 2.39% 
12% Protein a 2.38% @2.43% 
13% Protein ° 2.48% @2.57% 
14% Protein 7% @2.61% 
15% Protein 2% @2.74% 
16% Protein . 93% @2.95% 
1@2¢ Premium for No. 1 Heavy 
Grade Discounts 
Test weight—2@3¢ each Ib. under 58 Ib 


Damage—'%@1¢ each 1% 

Moisture—1l¢ each 4% on 14 to 
1@2¢ each 4% over 14%%. 

Premiums Recover 

Cash wheat premiums went on a 
10-day round trip at Kansas City, 
closing on March 22 at a point 3@5¢ 
higher than the low which was 
reached at the middle of last week. 
An indifferent attitude on the part 
of most buyers allowed premiums to 
undergo the depression, but when 
the CCC discontinued its recent poli- 
cy of exchanging hard winters for red 
wheat the merchandisers and pro- 
cessors began seeking supplies in the 
cash market again. The premium pic- 
ture on March 16 was 9¢ over for 
No. 1 ordinary dark and hard, 114%4@ 
19¢ over for 12.5% protein and 124 
26¢ over for 14% protein. By March 
22 the market was 12¢ over for ordi- 
nary, 16@24¢ over for 12.5% and 
16442@31¢ over for 14%. The trend 
in the basic future was slightly weak- 
er, with the close on March 22 of 
$2.28% about 2¢ lower than that on 
the previous Monday. Milling de- 
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CURRENT FLouR PRODUCTION 
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A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently in The 


Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity 
expressed in percentages 


output of all mills in the Us 


Mar. 15-20 
1954 

Northwest 691,800 
Southwest 1.141.317 
Kuffalo . 449,558 
Central and Southeast 174,696 
North Pacific Coast 102.261 


3,059,632 


output 76 


Totals 
Percentage of total U.8s 


*Revised 


-Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— 


Mar. 15-20, Previous Mar. 16-21 

1954 week 1963 

Northwest ‘ 94 Nf 87 
Southwest o> so So 
Kuffalo ; lod 07 
Central and 8. E 70 77 80 
N. Pacific Coast 86 s3 74 
Totals 87 SN " 


SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 


5-day week Flour % ac 

capacity output tivity 
Mareh 15-19 "TORSO 46.611 gx 
Previous week 'Te.Sh0 17.407 a8 
Yeur ago 87,350 10,33 R4 
Two years ago 10.600 ha 24 7¢ 
Five-year average 90 
Ten-year average a8 


60 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City (including Wichita and Salina) 


)-day week Flour % a 
capacity output tivity 
March 1 1% 1.021.350 sO4. 708 aS 
Previous week 1,021,350 119,604 on 
Year ago 1,019,750 SHG, 918 s 
Two years ago, 1,019,250 SN1,629 &7 
Five-year average oo 
Ten-year average a9 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana 
Kentucky North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri 
5-day week Flour % ac 
capacity output tivity 
Mareh 15-20 671,400 174,696 70 
Previous weel 671,400 *521,817 7 
Year “nko 671 Hoo o 7,738 sO 
Two veatr Tan 671,400 518.166 17 
Five-year averag 77 
Ten-year average 7 
"Re 1 
BUFFALO 
> day week Flour % at 
capacity output tivity 
March 15-20 159,500 149,555 o* 
Previous wee 459,500 1k1,420 104 
Year ago 159,500 150,222 97 
T'w years ago 1o9, 800 2,197 109% 
Five ear iverage os 
Ten-year average 04 


and to the total estimated 











*Previous Mar. 17-22, Mar. 18-23 
week 1952 1961 
636,227 648,507 ‘ 

1,167,101 1,140,962 1,26 
481,420 502,107 425 
521,817 518,166 34,416 
289,447 276,206 sh4.i4a2 

3,096,012 3,091,711 1,086,037 3,222,016 

76 76 76 5 


Crop year flour production 











, ————eJuly 1 to 
far. 17 Mar. 18-23, Mar. 20 Mar. 21, 
1952 1951 1954 1963 
7k 76 25,906,098 
a4 91 $4,127,107 , § 
109 97 19,253,478 19,017,442 
27 ae 20,373,605 20,254,392 
6 a7 10,148,790 10,570,058 
S4 7 119,899,015 122,818,075 
NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 
S-day week Flour % ac 
capacity output tivity 
March 16.20 253,500 272,604 107 
trevious wee 253.500 "215,018 gh 
Year ago 242,500 2RR,145 102 
Two yvears ago 2,500 241,787 aS 
Five-year average on 
Ten-year average . 81 


*Revised 


rineipal interior milla in Minnesota, tn 


eluding teuluth. st Paul North Dakota, 
Montana and Towa 

5-day week Flour % ac 

capacity output tivity 

March 15-20 181,250 110,106 a7 

Previous week 481,250 "420,308 a7 

Year ago 46,250 437,707 gO 

lwo years aro Wi og 710 74 

Five-year average 77 

len-year average 74 

*Revised 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Const 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 

6-day week Flour % ac 

capacity output tivity 

March 15-20 15,000 189,706 RR 

Previous weet 15,000 ISR 447 87 

Year ago 10,000 193,759 a4 

Two years ago 30,000 171,841 74 

Kive-vear average . &3 

Ten-year average w2 


Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 


March 15-20 133,000 112,465 a} 
Previous week 133,000 161,000 7a 
Year ago 133,200 77,792 4 
lwo years ago 122,000 1O4,464 7% 
Five-year average ao 
Ten-year average 84 


MILLFEERD OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in tons for week 


of Kansas City and 8t 
Dakota and Montana 


Joseph; (2) 


Buffalo, N.Y. Production computed on the basis of 72% 
-———South west *—— 
Weekly Crop year 
production § to date 
March 1 AL) 23,111 SO5 16 1 0) 
Pre\ weel 123,633 12.79 
Two wks, ago 23,819 13,83 
1953 22,467 910,950 15,43 
1952 23,106 942,381 12.97 
1951 28,184 1,004,424 12.7 
1950 25,825 946,270 12,929 
Five-yr average 24,539 939,038 1 126 


*Principal mille, **84% of total capacity 


ending March 20 
with season total of (1) principal mills tn Nebraska 
principal mills of Minnesota, 
including Minneapolis 


-Northwest*- 
Weekly Crop year 


and prior two week« together 
Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 
lowa, North and South 
lbuluth-Supertor; (3) mille of 
flour extraction 


--~——Buffalot— --Combined** 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr 


St. Paul and 


production to date production to date production to date 





2,118 8.741 375.618 44,418 1,792,801 
9.361 145,787 
9,750 47,405 
573,950 9,597 179,82 417,494 1,864,722 
560,018 9,745 474,522 15,644 1,970,091 
17,048 8.304 $59,223 19,254 1,997,505 
529,957 10,462 (10,444 19,215 1,886,671 
542,798 G38 420,708 17,201 1,902,644 


TAll mills. tRevised 





mand was showing mild improvement 
since the lapse of the CCC swap deal, 
but lighter flour milling operations 
held requirements below normal ex- 
pectations. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City March 


19 is shown in the accompanying 
table: 

No. 1 Dark and Hard $2.39@2.61 
No. 2 lark and Hard 2.3287 2.60% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard 2.37 2.58% 
Ne i leark and Hard 2.360 2.561 
No. 1 Red 4172.36 
Ne Red 23@2.36% 
Ne Red 2.32@2,.34% 
No. 4 Red 11 2.33% 


At Fort Worth ordinary No. 1 hard 
winter wheat was reported selling 
March 22 at $2.67@2.68 bu., delivered 


Texas common points, with 13% pro- 
tein at a 1¢ bu. premium. Demand 
was dull and offerings adequate. 
Export sales of wheat were con- 
fined to 10,000 tons sold to Formosa 
last week. There were no other ex- 
port bookings and not too much busi- 
ness is looked for, although Japan 
may take some more wheat before 
the season ends. Wheat prices have 
moved up, but the bulk of the wheat 
is under government loan. Wheat is 
being loaded onto ships for storage, 
and this will relieve the storage situ- 
ation in the Pacific Northwest. New 


crop conditions are very good and in 
spite of acreage reduction, a better 
than normal crop is looked for. 








16 


WASHINGTON-The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has issued a re- 
vised version of Announcement GR- 
262 designed to broaden and clarify 
procedures for sale of wheat flour 
under the non-International Wheat 
Agreement subsidy program. Millers 
may purchase wheat from Commod- 
ity Credit Corp. stocks for export 
under terms of the program. 

Export sales may now be made 
by anyone in a position to comply 
with the prescribed procedures and 
supply the necessary documentation 
to CCC, Previously only flour mills 
were permitted to participate di- 
rectly 

Also, under the revised program, 
flour for export may be milled in a 
mill other than the one receiving 
delivery of CCC wheat if it is owned 
by the same firm and located in the 
same terminal trade areas as deter- 
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USDA Makes Changes in Flour 
Export Program Under GR-262 


mined by CCC. 

Concerning extraction rate, the re- 
vised announcement simply states 
that “flour exported must be equal 
in quantity to the flour equivalent 
of the wheat purchased at the ex- 
traction rate of the flour exported.” 

Since early December, when the 
program was initiated, a total of 2,- 
177,186 bu. of CCC wheat has been 
sold to mills under the program 
While export figures by countries of 
destination are not currently avail- 
able, trade reports indicate that un- 
der the program U.S. flour has been 
moving to many U.K. territories, es- 
pecially the West Indies, and to oth- 
er areas, the Millers National Fed- 
eration reports. 

Sales of wheat for export as grain 
under the companion program, GR- 
261, totaled 7,500,072 bu. through 
March 11. 





Rep. J.P. O’Hara’s Bill on Food 


Additives Seen as Step Forward 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON.--A short cut, safe 
legislative approach to the control 
over the use of chemical additives in 
food has been proposed by Congress- 
man Joseph P. O'Hara (R., Minn.). 
It is found in HR-8418 introduced in 
the House last week. 

The O'Hara bill eliminates many 
of the controversial aspects of the 
Miller bill which was introduced at 
the last session of Congress and de- 
serves the attention of affected in- 
dustries if the measure comes to 
committee or floor consideration this 
session. 

Speaking for the milling industry 
and the food industry in general, 
Herman Fakler, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Millers National Federa- 
tion, deseribed the O’Hara bill as a 
refinement of the old Miller bill of 
the last session, by-passing many of 
the obvious objections to that meas- 
ure and giving a green light to the 
chemical and food processing in- 
dustries when they attempt to intro- 
duce or use new chemical additives in 
food 

Primarily, the O'Hara bill sharp- 
ens the definition of a new chemical 
additive in food. However, Mr. Fakler 
says that even this definition is not 
perfect, but neither he nor others in 
the food industry are prepared to an- 
nounce the perfect definition of the 
chemical additive. 

On the other hand, the O'Hara 
bill, according to Mr. Fakler, does 
provide that introduction of a new 
chemical additive would require spe- 
cific proof of harmlessness and ab- 
solve the food processor once the 
Food & Drug Administration gave 
the new product its approval. 


Procedure Is Spelled Out 

The O'Hara measure spells out pro- 
cedure without question. It would 
permit the applicant for a new chemi- 
cal additive to require the investiga- 
tion of his application by a scientific 
committee. 

The O'Hara bill does not eliminate 
the requirements that the applicant 
for use of a new product prove its 
harmiessness but it does permit the 
applicant to demand that a scientific 
committee act in rejecting an appli- 


cation to justify its decision. 

During the examination of the ap- 
plication of a new chemical additive, 
the O'Hara bill would permit discus- 
sion by the applicant with the com- 
mittee. 

Record Open for Study 

As with the Miller bill there would 
be a requirement of court review of 
any FDA decision, but the O'Hara 
bill would significantly require that 
the entire record of the advisory com- 
mittee be available for study by the 
reviewing court. 

The O'Hara bill, from the view- 
point of the consumer of foods to 
which chemical additives have been 
introduced, would be more restric- 
tive than the Miller bill but it would 
be a broader step in the protections 
of the food processor who adopted a 
new chemical additive in foods. 

A crowded congressional calendar 
is likely to stymie any consideration 
of any chemical additive bill at this 
session of Congress but the O'Hara 
bill looks like the best thing on the 
docket, according to trade sources 
Congressman O'Hara has been es- 
pecially interested in FDA legislation 
and while he has taken a stand for 
the protection of the consumer in 
every case he has always insisted 
that the FDA meet the basic con- 
cepts of enterprise as it enforces its 
obligations. 





BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 


FRANK YOST TO ADDRESS 
FLOUR MEETING APRIL 9 


MEMPHIS—Frank A. Yost, Hop- 
kinsville (Ky.) Milling Co., president- 
nominee of the Millers National Fed- 
eration, will speak on “What's Ahead 
for the Family Flour Industry?” at 
the 20th annual meeting of the Self- 
Rising Flour Institute, Inc., April 9, 
at the Hotel Peabody, Memphis. 

The business session will open with 
registration, in charge of Earl W. 
Fuqua, Kansas Milling Co., beginning 
at 8:30 a.m. The theme, “More home 
baking of flour,” will be stressed at 
the sessions which open at 9:30 a.m. 
W. G. Jackson, Macon (Ga.) Milling 
Co., a charter member and past presi- 
dent of the institute, will review the 
organization's history. 

A report of the product publicity 


program will be given by Lewis L. 
Langford, the Russell Co., Jackson, 
Miss. Officers will be elected and a 
noon recess will be called for lunch- 
eon. Adjournment is scheduled for 
3 p.m. 

A breakfast meeting of the new 
board of directors will be held at 8 
a.m. April 10. 

An informal get-together is planned 
for the evening of April 8, with joint 
hosts to be the Victor Chemical 
Works and the Werthan Bag Corp. 
The “southern” breakfast April 9 will 
be sponsored by the Monsanto Chemi- 
cal Co. for delegates and their wives. 

The noon appetizers will be sup- 
plied by the Consolidated Flour Mills 
Co. and joint hosts for the group 
luncheons for the men and the women 
will be the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., the 
Langston Bag Co. and the Semmes 
Bag Co. 

Following adjournment, golf will be 
played at the Memphis Country Club 
and at 6:30 p.m. special entertain- 
ment will be provided at the Hotel 
Peabody. 





GREAO iS THE STAFF OF Lift-—-— 
IMPORT PLANS 
WASHINGTON Yugoslavia has 

indicated recently that it plans to 

import a total of 550,000 metric tons 

of wheat during 1953-54. There is a 

possibility that 200,000 tons of that 

total will be imported from the U.S. 

The balance would be purchased from 

other friendly countries. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


NORTH CAROLINA MILL 
GROUP INCORPORATED 


SEVEN SPRINGS, N.C. — The 
Eastern North Carolina Millers As- 
sociation, Inc., was organized here 
recently to establish and maintain 
uniformity and equity in the customs 
and commercial usages of the milling 
trade. It is a non-stock corporation. 

Incorporators include Car] R. Gur- 
ley, Princeton; W. G. Crawford, 
Goldsboro, and Joseph FE. Edwards, 
Louisburg, and others. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE— 


JAMES BENNETT, DU PONT 
FIRMS TO MERGE APRIL 1 


NEW YORK—Francis I. duPont 
& Co., New York, and James E. Ben- 
nett & Co., Chicago, have announced 
their merger effective April 1. The 
firm, with 62 offices in 19 states, will 
be the second largest commodities 
and securities brokerage firm in the 
nation. 

All partners of James E. Bennett 
will become general partners of 
Francis I. duPont, the surviving firm. 
All branch offices will be maintained 
by the same staff. 

The Du Pont firm was founded in 
1931 and its organization marked the 
entrance of the Du Pont family into 
Wall Street. Since its founding, it has 
grown from a small New York Stock 
Exchange member firm to one with 
32 offices throughout the United 
States. 

James E. Bennett & Co. was found- 
ed in 1880 and pioneered in the dis- 
semination of commodity information 
on cash and futures markets through- 
out the country. The firm now main- 
tains 30 offices. 

Cities in which the merged com- 
pany will maintain offices include 
Philadelphia, Cleveland, Milwaukee, 
Minneapolis, St. Louis, Memphis, 
Kansas City, New Orleans, Fort 
Worth, Dallas, San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. Offices will also be 
maintained in London and Lausanne, 
Switzerland. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane, with 111 offices, is the only 
brokerage house larger than the 
merged firm. 








March 23, 1954 


Chicago Exchange 
Rejects Change 
in Delivery Rule 


CHICAGO—Members of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade last week de- 
feated one proposed amendment to 
exchange rules and approved four 
others in a ballot vote. 

The proposed amendment failing to 
pass concerned the delivery of grain 
on futures contract by warehouse re- 
ceipts. This amendment would have 
required elevators having only rail or 
truck facilities to pay the cost of 
trans-shipping grain delivered on fu- 
tures contracts to warehouses pos- 
sessing both rail and water facilities, 
provided the owner of these ware- 
house receipts could show that boat 
or barge space had been chartered for 
shipping the grain out of Chicago. 

Robert C. Liebenow, board secre- 
tary, estimated that cost of such 
trans-shipment would average several 
cents per bushel. Prior to last year, 
only elevators located on both water 
and rail facilities were classified ‘“‘reg- 
ular” for delivery on Chicago Board 
of Trade futures contracts. To meet 
the growing need for increased grain 
storage space necessitated by the 
large increase in grain crops during 
recent years, the directors made pos- 
sible the “regularity” of 7 million 
bushels additional “off-water’” space 
eligible for delivery purposes. Board 
directors had gone on record as be- 
ing opposed to passage of this amend- 
ment. 

Amendments approved by the mem- 
bership in the vote were: (1) Ex- 
change directors were given discre- 
tionary powers for establishing holi- 
days to be observed. Under the old 
rule, the exchange automatically ob- 
served all legal holidays prescribed 
by Illinois state statutes. (2) Elimi- 
nated the “new building” funds set up 
years ago when construction of the 
present Board of Trade building first 
was authorized. (3) Authorized the 
establishment and maintenance of 
any new _ operating departments 
deemed necessary by the directors, 
and (4) Made the selection of non- 
member directors discretionary rather 
than mandatory. 


———SREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CAMERON PLANS TO BUILD 
NEW ARKANSAS FEED MILL 


NORTH LITTLE ROCK, ARK.— 
Cameron Feed Mills, North Little 
Rock, has announced plans for a feed 
mill in Russellville, Ark., to be placed 
in operation as quickly as installation 
of machinery can be completed. 

G. Ted Cameron, president of 
Cameron Feed Mills, said: “A building 
on the Missouri Pacific tracks has 
been secured from Clement-Byrd as 
our Russellville location, and a rail- 
road spur will be constructed. We will 
have a modern feed manufacturing 
plant for the production of broiler 
feeds to serve the rapidly expanding 
poultry industry in the Arkansas 
Valley area. Holding tanks and grain 
bins will be constructed as rapidly 
as possible, and mill equipment will 
be installed without delay. The mill 
will specialize in the production of 
broiler feeds to be used in bulk feed- 
ing operations.’ 

Cost of the installation is an- 
nounced as approximately $100,000. 
Plant capacity will exceed 100 tons 
daily, and will utilize the latest type 
machinery and mechanical handling 
equipment. 
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exe: 


Brand of Flour Enrichment 


The ORIGINAL, Low-Ash, Starch 
Base Enrichment Mixtures 


*” For uniform enrichment of flour, 
macaroni products, corn meal and 
grits to government standards 





* Stability of vitamins assured by 
VEXTRAM's pH control. 


For complete information write to 


1 Snei Chemiale.N 


Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Inc. a 
1450 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 


: SPECIALISTS IN FLOUR ENRICH- 


MENT, MATURING AND BLEACHING 
Oe am oe 





E. P. MITCHELL COMPANY 
Flour—Corn Goods 


GRAND 1554 
Dwight Building ¢ Kansas City, Mo. 








Evans Milling Co., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.8.A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
FBlour Milla Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 




















RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
— -. A... HALE & SONS, inc. 
ACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN ‘SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 
1ONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 














BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 
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U.S. FARM EXPORTS UP 


IN LAST HALF OF 1953 


WASHINGTON—-U. S. agricultural 
exports were 8% higher in December, 
1953 than in November, 1953, but 
were 7% less than in December, 1952, 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
reports. 

For the six months, July-December, 
1953, U. S. agricultural exports to- 
taled $1,454 million, 1% higher than 
the $1,440 million valuation for the 
corresponding months of 1952. 

The rise in December farm exports 
to a value of $301 million, compared 
with $280 million in November, was 
less than seasonally normal, due prin- 
cipally to drops in exports of grains 
and soybeans. The December, 1952 
total was $324 million. 

On a dollar value basis, cotton con- 
tinued as the nation’s most important 
farm export in December, with sales 
of $68 million. While December ex- 
ports were 53% higher than the $44 
million shipped abroad in November, 
they were 25% under the $90 million 
sold in December, 1952. Leaf tobacco 
continued to hold second position 
with exports valued at $47 million 
compared with $36 million in Novem- 
ber, and $24 million in December, 
1952. Third place in December again 
went to wheat and flour, the com- 
bined exports of which were valued 
at $28 million compared with $35 mil- 
lion in November, and $62 million in 
December, 1952. 


BREAD \6 THE STAFF OF LiFe 


DRIED EGG PRODUCTION 
IN U.S. RISES SHARPLY 


WASHINGTON —- Dried egg pro- 
duction during January totaled 1,698,- 
000 Ib., compared with 442,000 Ib. 
in January last year and the 1948-52 
average of 1,838,000 lb., it has been 
reported by the crop reporting board 
of the Agricultural Marketing Serv- 
ice. 

January production consisted of 
132,000 lb. dried whole egg, 612,000 
Ib. dried albumen and 954,000 Ib. 
dried yolk. Production during Janu- 
ary last year consisted of 91,000 Ib. 
dried whole egg, 72,000 lb. dried al- 
bumen and 279,000 lb. dried yolk. 

Liquid egg production during Jan- 
uary totaled 29,988,000 lb., compared 
with 17,955,000 lb. in January last 
year and the 1948-52 average of 24,- 
011,000 Ib. 

Frozen egg production during Jan- 
uary totaled 21,916,000 lb., compared 
with 15,482,000 lb. in January last 
year and the 1948-52 average of 
15,485,000 lb. Frozen egg stocks de- 
creased 5 million pounds during Jan- 
uary, compared with 15 million 
pounds in January a year ago and the 
average decrease of 16 million pounds. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


NO PENALTY FOR PLANTING 
10% UNDER CORN ALLOTMENT 


WASHINGTON—Farmers who un- 
derplant their 1954 corn acreage al- 
lotment by not more than 10% will 

















1911 Baltimore Ave. 


: ‘ a | 
Jones-HerreLsATER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


Kansas City 6, Missouri 





not be penalized for such underplant- 
ing in the establishment of any fu- 
ture farm allotments which may be 
required under existing law, Ezra 
Taft Benson, secretary of agriculture, 
announced last week. He said it will 
be the policy of the department that 
farmers who plant between 90 and 
100% of their 1954 corn crop allot- 
ment will be treated in future pro- 
grams as if the corn allotment were 
fully planted in 1954. 

“Past acreage of corn is one of 
the factors which local committees 
must consider in the distribution of 
the county allotment to farms,” the 
secretary said, “and many farmers 
may feel that they should come as 
close to their current allotments as 
possible in order to protect their in- 
terests in any future allotment pro- 
gram. However, it is my purpose to 
continue to relieve farmers of the 
inconveniences inherent in control 
programs whenever it is practical to 
do so. 

“If a farmer can plant 90% or 
more of his allotment in whole fields, 
there is no reason why he should 
have to split another field and plant 
part of it to corn just to round out 
his allotment.” 
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MISSOURI GRAIN, FEED 
MEN TO MEET MAY 16-17 


KANSAS CITY—The 1954 conven- 
tion of the Missouri Grain, Feed & 
Seed Assn. will take place at the 
Governor Hotel, Jefferson City, Mo., 
May 16-17. The announcement was 
made this week by D. A. Meinersha- 
gen, secretary of the association. 


BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LiFe 


DONALD DOUGLAS NAMED 
TO CHASE SALES POST 


CHICAGO — The Chase Bag Co. 
has announced the appointment of 
Donald W. Douglas, Stockton, Cal., 
as salesman, according to R. R. Koch, 
manager, Chase—Los Angeles. 

Mr. Douglas will represent the 
company in the Stockton area and in 
Nevada. Prior to joining Chase, he 
was advertising display manager for 
Yost Brothers and had previously 
been associated with the Electrical 
Products Corp of Oakland. 

Mr. Douglas was born in Stockton 
and is a director of the Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce and a director of 
the Stockton Advertising Club. 
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| Welding or Cutting 
/s Dangerous 


You should insist upon proper supervision 


Ask your Mill Mutual insurance office for 
one or more copies of 
Rules for Welding or Cutting 
or write to the 
MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 
or the 
ASSOCIATION OF MILL & ELEVATOR 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Chicago 64, Illinois 











P/K’s original 257 and 50# 
Pillow Case Bags are 


Co n cation al 


Because of their value 


Us 





to the consumer 


PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, INC. 


KANSAS CITY + BUFFALO + NEW YORK 








“ROCK > hd ER" 
RY 


All Grades 





“BLODGETT’S” RYE 


From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 


“OLD TIMES” 
BUCKWHEAT 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 


LOUIS, 
MO. 
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Bakery Engineers Camerama.. . 





ASBE UNDER WAY—Addresses by other association officials marked the 
opening session of the American Society of Bakery Engineers convention 
this month. William F. Thie, Virginia Bakery, Cincinnati, president of the 
Associated Retail Bakers of America, stirred the capacity audience with 
“The Master’s Touch.” Next, Fred Weberpals, H. C. Bohack Co., Brooklyn, 
past president and meeting chairman, and Dr. John C. Baker, Wallace & 
Tiernan, Inc., Belleville, N.J., during the session on continuous bread pro- 





SODA 


MANAGEMENT-PRODUCTION PANEL—What management expects from 
production and what the latter department can contribute to the profit 
picture shared the morning session March 8 with discussions on ingredients 
and flour quality. Left to right above at the recent American Society of 
Bakery Engineers annual meeting in Chicago are William W. Prouty, Ameri- 
can Stores Co., Philadelphia, with his new concept of flour quality; Gerald 
Reed, Rohm & Haas Co., Philadelphia, speaking on the practical use of 


BAKERY ENGINEERS 
NEWS LETTER 


cesses. In the next illustration is Haryl C. Simmons, Gopher Grinders, Inc., 
Anoka, Minn. At the right, A. E. Grawert, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
and F. J. Coughlin, Procter & Gamble Co., Ivorydale, Ohio, check to see 
that there is plenty of writing paper on the new box made available to 
ASBE members for their reports to the society news letter. Mr. Grawert and 
Mr. Coughlin are assistant editor and editor, respectively, of the society 
publication. 





fungal enzymes, and Earl C. Palmer, National Biscuit Co., New York, session 
chairman. James M. Doty, Doty Technical Laboratories, Kansas City, spoke 


on yeast foods and dough conditioners. C. F. Stroehmann, Stroehmann Bros. 
Co., Williamsport, Pa., told the production men what management expected, 
and was answered by H. A. Meyer, Grocers Baking Co., Lexington, Ky., 
Joseph Babeor, Rices Bakery, Baltimore, and Paul Kamman, American 
Baking Co., Chicago. 





BULK 
Society 


HANDLING, 
of Bakery Engineers annual meeting were speakers on the bulk 
handling of raw materials, packaging, bread quality measurement, safety, 
sanitation and plant layout. Left to right in the illustrations above are 
Everett T. Waller, the Kroger Co., Chicago; A. B. Corn, Omar, Inc., Omaha; 


SANITATION—Sharing a session of the American 





nN ta EE 8 


PACKAGING, DANISH PRODUCTION—Visitors to the American Society 
of Bakery Engineers shared the spotlight with domestic baking problems 
of packaging and production. In the illustration at the left above are 
gathered the speakers during the session, Standing, left to right, they are: 
Charles J. Lingelbach, Marathon Corp., Menasha, Wis., who was chairman 
of the session; M. J. Swortfiguer, Kroger Co., St. Louis, Mo., chairman of the 
meeting. Seated, from left to right, are: Paul Pfrommer, Durkee Famous 
Foods, Chicago; Merrill O. Maughan, Folding Paper Box Assn. of America, 


A, F. Borer, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Toledo, Ohio; Louis F. King, American 
Institute of Baking, Chicago; Glen R. Johnson, Clark Equipment Co., Chicago; 
William R. MclIlwrath, Burny Bros., Inc., Chicago, and Frank J. Wirken, 
Interstate Bakeries Corp., Kansas City, Mo., who spoke on the value of a 
safety program. 


Chicago; William E. Tingley, Gopher Grinders, 
Herbert B. Ungles, Ungles Baking Co., Des Moines, Iowa. In the center 
illustration are guests from Germany and Hawaii. Left to right, Dr. P. F. 
Pelshenke, Detwold, Germany; Hermann Eiselen, Ulm, Germany; George 
Sagara, Honolulu, T. H., and George M. Bell, also of Honolulu. At fhe 


Inc., Anoka, Minn., and 


far right are three visitors from Sweden: Gustav Lindkvist, Stockholm; 
Borge Fagerlind, Gotenburg, and Tore Widhe, Stockholm. All are on a tour 
of this country. 
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Grain, Concentrate 
Feeding of Cows 
at Record Rate 


WASHINGTON — Grain and con- 
centrates fed per milk cow continued 
at a record or near-record mid-winter 
rate in all areas of the country early 
this month, the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture reports. 

On Feb. 1. crop reporters fed an 
average of 6.33 lb. of grains and other 
concentrates per cow, a trifle above 
the previous record high for the date 
set in 1949. The rate of feeding was 
about 1% above a year earlier and 
almost 10% above the 1943-52 aver- 
age for the date. 

Milk cows were on full supplemen- 
tal feed over most of the country with 
90% of the crop correspondents feed- 
ing some grain or other concentrates 
to their milking herds. 

Grain and concentrate feeding rates 
on Feb. 1 were above a year earlier 
in all regions except the east north 
central and north Atlantic areas, 
where the average quantities fed were 
unchanged and down slightly, respec- 
tively. 

In the south central area, crop 
reporters fed an average of 5.5 Ib. 
of grain per milk cow on Feb. 1, a 
new record high for the date. In the 
south Atlantic and west north cen- 
tral areas, quantities averaged 5.6 
lb. and 6.7 lb., respectively, equaling 
the previous record high. In other 
regions, rations fed on Feb. 1 were 
only .1 to 3 lb. below the record 
high level for the date. The averages 
for the other regions were: north 
Atlantic, 7.1 lb.; east north central, 
6.9 lb.; West, 5.3 Ib. 

With grain and concentrate feeding 
continuing at a record heavy rate 
and with supplies of grains and 
roughages adequate in most areas, 
total production of milk on USS. 
farms in January was 9,172 million 
pounds, about 5% higher than a year 
earlier. Milk production per cow in 
crop reporters’ herds on Feb. 1 con- 
tinued at a record level for the date. 


——- BREA S THE STAFF OF LirFE——— 


USDA PROVIDES “OUT” FOR 
EXCESS WHEAT PLANTINGS 


WASHINGTON—Wheat producers 
throughout the country will be per- 
mitted to bring overplanted 1954 crop 
wheat acreage into compliance with 
the 1954 wheat marketing quota, 
acreage allotment program through 
an amendment to program regula- 
tions announced last week by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

The change revises the definition of 
“wheat acreage” under the program 
It excludes from the definition wheat 
acreage which “does not reach ma- 
turity because it is, while still green, 
turned under for green manure, pas- 
tured off or cut for hay or silage.” 
Any wheat—whether seeded or volun- 
teer—which is allowed to mature will 
still be subject to compliance with 
the wheat allotment provisions. Prior 
approval of the permitted practice is 
not required, but acreage on which 
the practice is carried out must be 
so designated at the County Agricul- 
tural Stabilization and Conservation 
Committee office. 

Under the wheat marketing quota 
program—approved last August by 
farmers voting in a referendum 
farmers having an acreage allotment 
of more than 15 acres and who ex- 
ceed their farm wheat acreage allot- 
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ments in 1954 become subject to a 
marketing penalty on their “excess” 
production. Farmers with an acreage 
allotment of 15 acres or less may 
produce as much as 15 acres of wheat 
without incurring marketing penal- 
ties. In addition any farmer who ex- 
ceeds his wheat acreage allotment, 
regardless of size, becomes ineligible 
for Commodity Credit Corp. price 
support on his wheat. 

Under the amended program, such 
producers will now have an opportu- 
nity to bring their acreage into com- 
pliance and thus avoid the quota pen- 
alty and loss of eligibility for avail- 
able price support. 

In effect, the program revision ex- 
tends to all counties a practice ap- 
proved earlier for only a limited area. 
Producers in designated wheat-for- 
green-manure counties, designated 
emergency drouth areas, and the win- 
ter wheat wind-erosion areas of west- 
ern states, have been permitted to 
carry out a similar practice, and thus 
comply with program regulations re- 
garding overseeding. 

The practice is now extended to 
all wheat growers because many of 
them have followed such a practice 
in the past. There has also been 
some misunderstanding about the 
area in which the practice was per- 
mitted and of the necessity for coun- 
ty ASC committee approval before 
using the practice. 


BREAO iS THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 


MINNESOTA ALLIED GROUP 
NAMES MEETING CHAIRMEN 


ST. PAUL—Appointments of com- 
mittee members for the May 3-4 con- 
vention of the Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota were announced at the 
Feb. 25 meeting of the Minnesota 
Allied Trades of the Baking Industry. 
Sixty allied members were enter- 
tained at dinner at the Jacob Schmidt 
Brewing Co. club room, St. Paul, pre- 
ceding the meeting. 

John S. Hansen, General Mills, Inc., 
was named committee chairman in 
charge of the allied luncheon May 3. 
William P. O’Donnell, Corn Products 
Refining Co., chairman, and L. T. 
Blom, Maas- Keefe Co., assistant 
chairman, will be in charge of the 
baker-allied luncheon May 4. The 
convention will be at the Hotel 
Lowry, St. Paul. 


Plans for distributing two Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn. booklets, “The 
Story of Enrichment,” and “What Do 
You KNOW About Bread?” to ap- 
proximately 1,600 doctors in the met- 
ropolitan Twin Cities area, were out- 
lined by Frank W. Cooley, Jr., editor, 
The American Baker, and publicity 
chairman of the allied group. Mr. 
Cooley restated the campaign of the 
Royal Order of Loyal Loafers for 
distributing the booklets to doctors. 
Allied members contributed $55 at 
the meeting to help finance the dis- 
tribution program. 

Named to a committee for distrib- 
uting copies of the two booklets were 
Elmer Hoelscher, Standard Brands, 
Inc.; L. E. Johnson, Red Star Yeast 
& Products Co., and Mr. Cooley, rep- 
resenting the allied group, and J. M. 
Long, secretary, Associated Bakers 
of Minnesota, representing the bak- 
ers. 

A. J. Vander Voort, head of the 
school of baking, Dunwoody Insti- 
tute, and technical editor, The Amer- 
ican Baker, will head a committee 
for distributing the “Handbook of 
Baking Schools” in Minnesota. 

E. T. LeMire, sales manager of 
Jacob Schmidt, and former president 
of the allied group, was host at the 
dinner and serving of refreshments. 





Stock Market Picture 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex 
change: 


Mar. Mar. 

5, 22, 

1953-54 1954 loo 

High Low Close Close 

Allied Mills, Inc... 33 24%, 2% 29% 
Allis-Chalmers . 1% 41% 49% 49% 
Am. Cyanamid 55% 415% 45 iy 
A-D-M Ce. ....... 52 30 37% 37% 
Cont. Baking Co. 25% 18% 23 22% 
Pid. $5.50 .. . 9% .. 96% 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co. 78% 67% Wm HY 
Cream of Wheat... 27% %% 26% %6% 
Dow Chemical .... 435% 33% 36 36's 
Gen, Baking Co. 14% 10% 10% 16% 
Gen. Foods Corp... 60% 50% S8% 58% 


Gen, Mills, Inc. . 67% he 66 65 


Pid. 5% .... . 124% 113% 123% 123% 
Merck & Co, +» 985% 17 20%, 20% 
Pid, $3.50 ... 104 95 102% 
Prd, #4. . 91% 89 ao 
Natl. Biscuit Co. 38 “4 36% 36% 
Pillsbury M., Inc. . 37% 32 36%, 37% 
Procter & Gamble. 74 oy 73 73 
Quaker Oats Co... 30% 2% 25, 30 
Pfd. $6... 152%, 181% 154% 153 
St. Regis Paper Co, 235% 17% 22% 23% 
Std. Brands, Ine... 31 25 10% 30% 
Prd. $4.50 .... ted 20% 81% 1 
Sterling Drug . 38% 32% 38 37™% 
Sunsh. Bise., Inc.. %', 66 78% +78 


United Biscuit 


of America 39% 33% 39%, 87% 
Victor Chem, Wks, 205%, 2415 28%, 28% 
Ward Baking Co. 28% 18% 24%, 21% 

Pfd. $5.50 ...... 104 100% 102% 


Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd. ont, 160% 
American Cyanamid, Pfd, 1238 1°90 
Corn Prod, Ref. Co., $7 Pfd. 178 179 








Dow Chemical, $4 A Pfd 102% 103% 
Gen, Baking Co., $8 Pfd. 142 144 
Gen. Foods Corp., $3.50 Pfd. oa Hos, 
Gen. Mills, Inc., 3%% Pfd. 128 132 
Natl. Biscuit Co., 87 Pfd. 177 177% 
Pillsbury Mills, Ine., 84 Pfd. Loe 102% 
Ralston Purina Co., $3.75 Pid. 94% oT a 
St. Regis Paper, $4.40 Pfd 97% on 
Sterling Drug, $3.50 Pfd. 96 97% 
United Biscuit of America, 

fd. $4.50 . 105 109 
Victor Chem. Wks., 83.50 Pid. 92 os 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Ex 
change: 
Mar. Mar. 
5, 22, 


< 


1953-54 1954 1054 
High Low Close Close 
Burry Bisevit Co. 5 ey 3% 3% 
Gr. A&P Tea Co. 180 14% 180 1K0', 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp, of N. Y¥. 23% 17% 20% 20% 
Pid, $5 105 100% 105 


Stocks not traded: 
Kid Asked 


Gr. A&P Ten Co., 85 Pd. 135% 136 

Hathaway HBak., Ine., “A” 7 ™ 

Horn & Hardart Corp. of 

New York, $8 Pfd. 134 137 

Omar, Ine, 7 17% 

Wagner Baking Co. i“ ™ 
Wagner Baking Co., Pid. 108%, lle 

Ward Baking Co., Warrants 9%, 9, 

CANADIAN STOCKS 

Mar. Mar. 

5, 12, 

1953-54 1954 1954 

High Low Close Close 

Can. Food Prod. ‘ 2% $325 3.15 

A 10 hy 6% 5% 
Pid, 66 5 “0 60 
Catelli Pood, A iv 1% 4 13 
B 23% 9 in «20 
Consol, Bakeries Hh, 6M 7 7 
Federal Grain 21% =I 21 21 

Pid. 27 a 26%, 26% 


Gen, Bakeries { 
Inter-City Baking 5 4 My 


Lake of the Woods 334% 28 31 1 
Maple Leaf Mig. ” 6% 1™% 4 
Pid. oe BO oz 92 
Mid Pacific Grain 46% 10 22%, 21% 
Ogilvie Flour 33 20% 304% 3% 
Pfd. eo” ° 160 i144 155 152 
United Grain, A 18% 16% 18 17 
George Weston 39% 26% 37 $7 


Pid. 444% 98% 91% 98 os 
Closing bid and asked 
not traded: 


prices on stocks 


Bid Asked 


Canada Bread ; 2.95 3.00 
Canada Bread, rtd. B 47 at) 
Can, Bakeries ‘ ; 10% 12 
Inter. Milling, Pfd.* #2 KM 
Lake of the Woods, Pfd. 136% 
MeCabe Grain, A _ 18 1i% 
St. Lawrence Flour, Pfd, 17 
Standard HKrands 20%, 29% 
Toronto Elevators is a 
"U.S. funds, 


——“BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE~— 


NAMED BY SPANG 
CLEVELAND — Forrest Sharpe, 
former general manager of the Laub 
Baking Co., has been appointed as- 
sistant to the general manager of 
the J. Spang Baking Co., according 
to an announcement by Chester 


Spang, executive vice president and 
general manager of the Spang firm 
Mr. Sharpe has been prominent in 
the Ohio Bakers Assn. and was its 
president for two years. 
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THE KANSAS 
MILLING CO. 


WICHITA ¢« CHERRYVALE 
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Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
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WICHITA, KANSAS 
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Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Me. 
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BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
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zuni milling 


ROGRESSIVE and enterprising 

millers who are straining every 
nerve to keep up with the latest 
new process ideas and turn out the 
highest grade of flour in the market 
just ought to see how simple and 
easy a matter milling is, as practiced 


by the Zuni Indians of Arizona. It is 
done on the gradual reduction prin- 
ciple, but the process is much less 


complicated than the Hungarian and 
the machinery and appliances are not 
exactly such as are to be found in 
the best appointed new process mills. 

These Zuni mills are, in fact, per- 
fect models in point of simplicity of 
construction and ease of operation, 
and if the product is not in demand in 
the markets of the world, it seems at 
least to satisfy the home demand for 
which it is manufactured, It is in 
the strictest sense of the word a 
domestic product, being made at 
home by the women of the family 
while the men are watching their 
flocks and knitting their leggings. 

The mill consists of a long wooden 
box or trough, divided into three 
compartments for the suecessive steps 
in the process. In the first compart- 
ment the grain is crushed and slight- 
ly ground between two stones called 
metates. The entire product of this 
first grinding, flour, fine middlings, 
coarse middlings, bran and all, is then 
passed to another pair of metates 
in the second compartment and 
ground somewhat finer. In the third 
compartment it is ground quite fine 
by metates of extra quality and su- 
perior dress. After this final grinding 
the first and only separation is made, 
said separation consisting simply in 
sifting the meal through a coarse 
sieve. This finishes the operation and 
the flour is now ready to be made 
into thin cakes or wafers which, eaten 
with properly made canine soup, are 
considered by the Zunis, quite deli- 
cious 

It is hardly necessary to suggest 
to the many mill builders and fur- 
nishers among our readers that here 
is a virgin fleld which, properly 
worked, might yield them rich re- 
turns. Where the term “mill” as yet 
means nothing more than the rude 
contrivance above described; where 
a French buhr stone was never seen 
and the motive power of the metate 
is only a woman's hand; where the 
grain is ground without cleaning and 
the various processes of separating, 
purifying, dusting, bolting, ete., are 
yet to be made known; there may 
the constructive genius of the mill- 
wright, the turbine maker, the engine 
builder and the machinery manufac- 
turer be exercised, and the persuasive 
eloquence of all the agents and con- 
tractors who go up and down through 
the land find full play. 

Great may be the honor and large 
the profits of those who are first in 
the field to initiate the benighted 
Zunis into the mysteries of modern 
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milling, and teach them the use of 


scourers, smutters, brush machines, 
ending stones, middlings mills, puri- 
fiers, bolting reels, bran dusters and 
all the countless appliances of that 
noble art. There is no need to ampli- 
fy upon the subject. We simply point 
the way and expect to see our enter- 
prising friends go in and win.—From 
The Northwestern Miller of 1879, at 
the height of the “revolution” in flour 
mill processing. 


Probably very few people know 
that Father Lacombe, one of the 
most universally loved of Alberta 
priests, early in the history of that 
Canadian province built with his own 
hands a flour mill for the pioneer 


settlers, Indians and others who were 
then in a state of semi-starvation. 
This was done in 1873. That primi- 
tive mill was worth more to its com- 
munity than a 10,000-bbl. plant would 
be now. An American tramp, who 
had enjoyed free hospitality during 
the preceding winter, stayed to help 
Father Lacombe build the mill and 
run it when it was finished. Jointly 
they tamed and trained the bronchos 
which supplied the power. This was 
the first horsepower mill built in 
western Canada. 


e@e8e 
In China and India the methods of 
rice cultivation have seen little 


change in recent years or even for 
centuries. 








Looking Backward 


into the files of The Northwestern Miller .... . 








75 Years Ago: 


William H. Dunwoody, who was to 
become the founder of Dunwoody In- 
dustrial Institute, had joined the 
Washburn-Crosby Co. For six years 
he had been a partner in two small 
Minneapolis milling companies, Tiff- 
any, Dunwoody & Co., and H. Dar- 
row & Co. Prior to these ventures he 
had been senior partner, at the age of 
23, in a Philadelphia flour business. 
His later years would be distin- 
guished by his success in promoting 
this country’s export trade. 

E. T. Archibald was making history 
in his small mill on the Cannon River 
in the little town of Dundas, Minn., 
as a_ pioneering 
user of the “new 
process” middlings 
purifier, Other 
country millers in 
Minnesota were 
doing likewise — 
Mowbray of Wi- 
nona, Gardner at 
Hastings. Arc hi- 
bald kept in step 
with all the other 
milling innova- 
tions of his time, 
and was among the first to convert 
his mill to the roller process. Anoth- 
er country miller—Alexander Fari- 
bault, in the Minnesota town bearing 
his name, is credited with having pro- 
moted the experimental work of Ed- 
mund N. La Croix, who was working 
on a purifier based on French designs 
as early as 1868, and who today is 
credited with being the father of the 
American milling revolution of the 
seventies. 

Item: A serious accident occurred 
in the mill at Keokuk, Iowa, on the 
2d inst. The flywheel, which was 
eighteen feet in diameter, weighted 
ten thousand pounds and was running 





E. T. Archibald 


at a velocity of seven revolutions 
per minute, burst and went crashing 
through the roof damaging the mill 
to the amount of $400. The engineer 
was slightly hurt. 


50 Years Ago: 


John Pillsbury made a trip around 
the world, on business. 

Britain’s move toward preferential 
tariffs brought a warning from James 
J. Hill, the great railroad builder, 


that American farmers must seek 
grain markets elsewhere — notably 
the Orient. 


Bakers were restive under higher 
flour prices, and some had raised the 
price of their pound loaves from 4¢ 
to 5¢. 

The new 5,000-bbl. mill of Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co. at Buffalo, N.Y., 
costing approximately half a million 
dollars, was in operation. 

Invention of a process for bleach- 
ing flour with nitrous oxide gas by 
James N. Alsop, an electrical en- 
gineer of Owensboro, Ky., was hailed 
as another milling revolution. Use 
of this and other processes which 
speedily were developed spread rap- 
idly. For many years the discovery 
was to be a greatly controversial sub- 
ject, not only among millers but 
between millers and government 
“pure food” officials, who pursued 
the process and the millers who em- 
ployed it through the courts until 
agreement was reached that bleach- 
ing did not injure the flour but that 
flour treated by any bleaching agent 


should thereafter be branded 
“bleached.” C. F. G. Raikes, The 
Northwestern Miller’s St. Louis 


branch manager, scored a “news beat” 
on the bleaching process, which had 
been held in deep secrecy by the in- 
ventor pending its patenting and per- 
fection. The process was first put 
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into operation in the plant of the 
Cape County Milling Co. at Jackson, 
Mo., which became proprietor and 
promoter of it. 


25 Years Ago: 


George W. Hill, president of the 
American Tobacco Co., announced 
that his company would continue to 
use the much-criticized slogan, 
“Reach for a Lucky Instead of a 
Sweet.” [Growing pressure from the 
baking and candy industries ulti- 
mately forced a decision to abandon 
it]. 

Harry B. Apple, a leading Ohio 
flour broker, was dead at his home in 
Toledo. 

The unveiling of a historical tablet 
in Preston, Ont., commemorated 120 
years of continuous operation of the 
mill of S. J. Cherry & Sons. 

Walter C. Tiffany resigned as 
manager of The Northwestern Mill- 
er’s Pacific Coast Branch Office, re- 
maining in Seattle as this journal’s 
special correspondent. 

Frank H. Tanner, veteran Ohio 
miller, was dead at the age of 70. 

Death claimed George P. Plant, 
retired St. Louis miller, who was 
described by the editor of The 
Northwestern Miller as “the last of 
the remarkable group of millers 
which for so many years made St. 
Louis the center of the country’s 
milling industry and flour trade.” 

Carl B. Warkentin, president of 
the Midland Flour Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City, was head of the Millers 
National Federation. 

The National Macaroni Manufac- 
turers Assn. appropriated $10,000 
with which “to drive from the 
American market all artificially-col- 
ored, adulterated and misbranded 
products.” 


A PAGE FROM SPRING 
On prairie pastures blue and white 
daisies bend 
To balmy winds—rid now of win- 
try chill; 
Strong, shining grass sweeps to the 
pasture’s end 
To take the bastions of a wind- 
swept hill. 
A new light comes upon a massing 
cloud 
That with the mounting sun will 
change and fail, 
The twittering hosts of spring birds 
are abroad, 
The blue-jay’s wing tilts like a 
new, blue sail. 
By symbols such as these men know 
that spring 
Is on the land, look where they may 
find 
Creation’s ceaseless growth and blos- 
soming, 
Fairer and vaster than the mortal 
mind 
Can ever know or even dimly guess: 
Its flaming glory and its timeless- 
ness. 


Maude Rene Princehouse 
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NEAR THE TURN IN THE ROAD 


O SHARP turn in the road toward more 
N rational administration of farm aids may 
be expected in the appointment of James: A. 
McConnell as director and Walter C. Berger as as- 
sistant director of the Commodity Stabilization 
Service, but certainly these assignments give some 
assurance that there is no intention on the part of 
the administration to back down on its farm pro- 
gram philosophy. An effort surely will be made to 
establish flexible farm price supports as an aid 
to orderly marketing and production and the 
use of free prices in the market place to guide 
supply and demand. 

It may properly be guessed that no one in the 
government, including Mr. McConnell and Mr. 
Berger, believes that a major departure from the 
political thinking of the Roosevelt-Truman era 
can be accomplished quickly or easily. It is prob- 
able the most that is expected for a while is that 
a detour can be started from what up to now 
has been a straight road leading to a market 
place where the federal government is the sole 
buyer and the only seller. The turn may be slight, 
at first, for there will be a lot of opposition to 
any deviation, especially in an election year. But 
neither Mr. McConnell nor Mr. Berger is faint- 
hearted. Both have expressed opinions concerning 
agricultural policy on enough occasions to make 
their viewpoints well known. They are convinced 
that the policy of the past 20 years has been bad 
for agriculture and bad for the nation. They will 
shift it to a safer highway if they can. 

The ideas of Mr. McConnell were stated clearly 
in his report last October to the annual meeting 
of stockholders of the Cooperative G.L,F. Ex- 
change, Inc., of which he executive vice 
president. He said: 

" “There are certain fundamentals in any re- 
vised farm program which seem to me to be self- 
evident. 

“1. Sixty percent of the diet of the country 
comes from hay, grass and feed grains, directly 
as cereals, or indirectly as meat, milk and eggs. 

“2. Cotton and tobacco, while important agri- 
cultural commodities in the South, are not food 
commodities. Why try to fit corn, oats and other 
feed grains to a pattern designed for cotton and 
tobacco? 

“3. Wheat, even at present support levels, is still 
a cheap human food for direct use. Otherwise it 
has little effect on the main agricultural problem 
except under programs of support and subsidies 
which, when applied to feed grains, involve the 
whole food program in trouble. Here again, we 
have a crop raised primarily for direct consump- 
tion by humans. Why not treat it as human food 
and not put it in bed with cow and pig feed? 
If the wheat growers of Kansas and the Dakotas 
wish to grow wheat for livestock and poultry, then 
they should not ask to have wheat raised for 
feed locked up in government storehouses at prices 
too high for animal consumption. This seems to 
me to be utter nonsense, too. 

“4. Any support program which prices com- 
modities out of the market—domestic or export, 
as the case may be—cannot long continue. Cotton 
products, wheat and butter are now in this posi- 
tion. 

“5. In any revised agricultural program, more 
consideration must be given to those segments of 
agriculture, such as livestock men, poultrymen, 
and dairymen, who cannot live with high supports 
on their own products, and who are adversely 
affected if supports are too high on basic feed 
grains. 

“6. The present program gives no consideration 
whatsoever to consumers, except as it is said to 
guarantee them an ample supply of food at all 
times. Any national food program which acts like 
a dragnet, catching such things as butter, fats. 
and oi] into its toils and locking them up in 
government storehouses out of reach of the con- 
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sumer, is not sound or tenable. Consumers have 
every right to be critical of farm leadership and 
of congress and the administration on the present 
program. 

“7. Any farm program which involves sup- 
ports must be based on an honest parity at all 
times. We do not have this at present on some 
important farm commodities.” 

There hardly could be a clearer exposition of 
belief as to what a national farm policy should 
encompass. Of particular interest is the suggestion 
that the problem should be divided into several 
parts and each of these attacked separately, 
Thus, cotton and tobacco would not be considered 
along with food crops; such direct human foods 
as wheat would not be “put into bed” with the 
feed grains; the end use of the feed grains—-in 


poultry and livestock raising--would be given 
consideration in any support program for feed 
grains. 


Mr. McConnell’s basic philosophy, of course, is 
that price supports should be—as they were orig- 
inally intended—an aid to orderly marketing and 
production and not a means of guaranteeing eco- 
nomic security to farmers. He believes that any 
new program which is successful must depend, 
in the main, on use of free price as a governor 
of production and consumption. Mr. McConnell is 
a long time student of this subject, and he is far 
from being uninformed or unrealistic as to the 
difficulties in making the “turn” in farm policy 
thinking that he advocates. 
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Pie is no sky-piece in America. It's right down 
here on the dinner table—and plenty of it. A 
recent commercial survey indicates that this 
delicacy of the American menu tots up to a tidy 
$100 million a year. 
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THE PEDIGREE OF WHEAT 


ORDS of commendation are deserved by 

Scientific American and one of its contribu- 
tors—Paul C. Mangelsdorf—for a botanical and 
historical study of wheat which would be difficult 
to surpass in interest and value. It treats of the 
origin of wheat and discloses its impact upon 
civilization, but is perhaps more notable for the 
painstaking and lucid account it gives of how man 
with his genetic magic and resourceful imagination 
brought wheat from the primitive estate of a wild 
grass to its modern kingly status among food 
plants. 

The author is a professor of botany and direc- 
tor of the Harvard Botanical Museum. Since 1941 
he has been consultant for agriculture with the 
Rockefeller Foundation, helping underdeveloped 
countries produce more corn and wheat. His in- 
terest in plant genetics dates from childhood. His 
father was a Kansas florist and seedsman. Young 
Mangelsdorf studied wheat- and corn-breeding at 
Kansas State College and after graduation in 1921 
went to the Connecticut Agricultural Experiment 
Station as an assistant geneticist. He worked there 
under Donald M. Jones and took graduate work at 
Harvard under Edward M. East—these two played 
major parts in the development of hybrid corn. 
From 1926 to 1940 Agronomist Mangelsdorf was 
at the Texas Agricultural Experiment Station, 
where he produced hybrid corn strains for the 
Texas climate and developed new varieties of 
wheat, oats and barley. 

Prof. Mangelsdorf recognizes the continuing 
and increasing importance of wheat in the world 
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economy when he observes that wheat is the most 
widely cultivated plant; that the wheat plants 
growing on the earth may even outnumber those 
of any other seeed-bearing land species, wild or 
domesticated; that when he domesticated wheat 
man laid the foundations of western civilization, 
and that no civilization worthy of the name has 
ever been founded on any agricultural basis other 
than the cereals. 

The significance of what has happened in the 
realm of plant genetics in modern times is given 
emphasis in Prof. Mangelsdorf'’s statement that 
within the past century, especially since the re- 
discovery of Mendel’'s laws of inheritance in 1900, 
vast programs of wheat improvement have been 
undertaken in almost all the wheat-growing re- 
gions of the world. These, he says, have been espe- 
cially successful in the U.S. and Canada, where a 
constant succession of new varieties has been intro- 
duced to meet changing commercial needs, to 
insure production and supply of suitable wheats 
against the encroachment of pests and disease and 
to expand the acreage upon which wheat may be 
grown, The rapidity and extent of this development 
is indicated in Prof. Mangelsdorf's remark that 
scarcely any state of the Union today grows ex- 
tensively the principal varieties of wheat grown 
50 years ago. 

Thus it seems that one of the most solid facts 
in human history—the apparently immutable fact 
of wheat—really is fluid and subject to almost fan- 
tastic change, the full extent of which may not 
even now be foreseen. And yet there are unchang- 
ing aspects, too. Wheat remains, in economy and 
nutrition, the basic foodstuff of civilized man; it 
still conditions his sentiment and philosophy, and 
its validity as a near-religious symbol is unabated. 
All this in spite of radical botanical and sociologi- 
cal change. In one primary respect there has been 
no alteration, and perhaps this does something to 
explain the persistent continuity. Archaeological 
work in Iraq, perhaps the most ancient home of 
wheat, has brought to light wild wheat kernels 
identical with those grown today in the same 
place. Divine Providence has not broken the mold. 
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At the beginning of the 1953-54 fiscal year 
the federal agencies had $164.5 billion avail- 
able for spending—more than the whole govern- 
ment actually plans to spend in the next two 
years. 
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APPETITE—NOT SEX—APPEAL 

ARKET researchers appear to have thrown 
M themselves for a momentary loss recently 
when they discovered that a large part of the 
family dollar was being spent by the male heads 
of families or by teen-agers of both sexes. (Anoth- 
er example of how unsafe it is to call the con- 
sumer “she’’.) 

The resulting research scrimmage developed 
some perplexity over how to slant advertising in 
such a way as to strike buying response from 
male and female of no matter what condition or 
age. This was no difficulty, however, for the W. FE. 
Long Co., which has to know the answers to 
such problems. The answer to this one appeared 
forthwith in a company publication. There is a 
universal appeal, said the author of an article 
called “Who Cares Who Buys?” It has been 
found from long experience (no pun intended), to 
be entirely unrelated to sex appeal or appeal 
to sex. It is appetite appeal, which knows no 
gender. 

In the Long View (that’s the name of the 
company publication) it is made gospel-clear that 
the baker whose advertising arouses appetite, 
whose package emphasizes that appeal at the 
point of decision, and whose product really satis- 
fies, need not worry about which member of the 
family buys the bread. The talk, to reach them all, 
must have to do with taste. 
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Canadian Comment .-- By George E. Swarbreck 





Rarter Deals 


The increasing importance that 
barter plays in moving grain onto 
international markets has been pin- 
pointed by James Richardson & Sons, 
Ltd., the Canadian grain merchant- 
ing firm, as one of the reasons why 
Canada is losing out in wheat ex- 
port sales, 

Drawing attention to the fact that 
other countries are outstripping Can- 
ada in many markets, the Richardson 
firm says that the lack of machin- 
ery for taking care of barter ar- 
rangements is hampering the efforts 
of the Canadian Wheat Board and 
private exporters alike in their ef- 
forts to do business. Argentina is 
cited in evidence, for 60% of that 
country's trade in 1953 was covered 
by barter deals while Turkey, Rus- 
sia and Japan and some European 
countries are active in making bi- 
lateral deals. Price appears to play 
little part in determining the scope 
of the business for the sole aim ap- 
pears to be to get goods moving 
freely between the two participat- 
ing countries, 

A further obstacle for Canada un- 
derlined by Richardsons is that, with 
the exeeption of the Colombo plan 
for Commonwealth development, 
Canada has no giveaway program 
and cannot compete with the U.S. 
in that field. The Americans, it is 
stated, have so many programs for 
aid to other countries that it is hard 
to keep track of them but almost 
daily allocations of U.S. dollars are 
made to various countries to facili- 
tate the purchase of American grain. 

A third, and probably the most 
important point made by the grain 
firm, is that Canadian sales are af- 
fected adversely by the necessity of 
receiving payment in dollars. Some 
recent sales of Canadian grain have 
required several currency switches 
between various countries in order 
to make dollars available. Part of 
the U.S. advantage, it is thought, 
derives from the willingness to accept 
local currencies in payment for grain, 
the proceeds then being diverted to 
bolster the joint defense effort. Re- 
cent examples of this system have 
been provided by reported deals with 
Japan and Spain. 


Jap Pact 


Canada has made one move to for- 
mulate a trade pact with a prominent 
grain customer. Negotiations have 
been proceeding for some time to 
make an agreement with Japan un- 
der which sales of wheat and bar- 
ley would be assured. However, the 
Japanese negotiators will not sign 
up for the grain until the agree- 
ment on trade generally is completed. 

Japan will be assured of a greater 
market in Canada for manufactured 
goods, as a result of a tariff reduc- 
tion in her favor. This proposal has 
become the target for considerable 
criticism among Canadian manufac- 
turers who feel that their own stake 
in the domestic market, particularly 
in textiles, will be weakened by the 
import of goods manufactured in a 
country with production and labor 
costs considerably lower than those 
operative in Canada. 

The authorities, however, are hope- 
ful that the pact will be signed in 
the next few weeks, probably be- 
fore the end of March. 


Dumping Alleged 


Considerable concern is felt in both 
Canada and Australia at the action 
of the U.S. selling grain to both 
Japan and Spain in exchange for 
local currency. So far the Canadian 
government has refused to face up 
to the dangers, officials maintaining 
that they are well aware of what 
is going on and see no reason why 
they should protest. This feeling is 
not shared by private members of 
parliament from the prairie ridings 
and they have been quick to voice 
their objections. 

In Australia criticism has been 
more forthright. Sir John Teasdale, 
chairman of the wheat board, speak- 
ing in Melbourne March 18, described 
the recent sales as “dumping” with- 
out any qualifications. He said that 
continuation of this policy would 
make it extremely difficult for Aus- 
tralia to sell on the export market. 
Sir John revealed that Australia had 
tendered for the Spanish business of 
200,000 tons at a very favorable 


price but had no chance against the 
U.S. offer. According to reports he 
had received from the board’s Lon- 
don agents the U.S. was accepting 
payment in Spanish currency. He 
commented, “Despite the pretense 
that such sales are made for social 
or defense reasons, the proper name 
for such transactions is dumping.” 


New Plant 


Further expansion is planned by 
Christie, Brown & Co., Ltd., a lead- 
ing Canadian bread and biscuit pro- 
ducer. Stanley H. Young, president, 
announces that the company is to 
erect a new biscuit and cracker plant 
at Montreal costing several million 
dollars. 

Mr. Young explained that the com- 
pany wished to expand and improve 
its service in Quebec and the east- 
ern Canadian market generally. Con- 
struction on the site, covering an 
area of 26 acres, will start during 
the summer and completion is ex- 
pected towards the end of 1955. 
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The company built a new biscuit 
and cracker bakery in Toronto in 
1950 and added a bread and cake bak- 
ery in 1953. An extensive expansion 
and modernization program is cur- 
rently being carried out in Winnipeg. 


Shipping Outlook 


The outlook for the 1954 Great 
Lakes shipping season is poor and 
spokesmen for the owners have fore- 
cast that the beginning of the season 
will be the worst experienced by the 
industry in the past few years. 

Blamed for this situation is the 
heavy stock of grain now held in 
eastern elevators awaiting overseas 


orders. It has been predicted that 
within the two weeks of the re- 
opening of navigation half of the 


fleet will be idle, A total of 12 loaded 
grain ships wintered in Montreal 
harbor and port authorities expect 
to get them discharged before navi- 
gation reopens. This will complete 
the port’s storage capacity and other 
ships located elsewhere will be un- 
able to unload their cargoes. Three 


large grain carriers, with a _ total 
load of 2 million bushels, are cur- 
rently lying at Prescott and there 


are signs that they will have to stay 
there for some time unless grain 
starts to move overseas. 
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Foreign Correspondents 





U.K. and Surpluses 


The large surpluses of wheat in 
North America figure prominently in 
all British discussions on market 
prospects. Leading farmers, millers 
and merchants are continually stress- 
ing the advisability of maintaining 
U.K. domestic production of grain, 
particularly wheat, despite the temp- 
tation to cutback because of over- 
seas availability. 

H. B. Watkins, a former president 
of the National Association of Corn 
and Agricultural Merchants, speak- 
ing at a recent meeting of the Farm- 
ers’ Club in London, enlarged on this 
theme when he pointed out that while 
the North American surpluses cast a 
substantial shadow over the world 
cereal position it had to be remem- 
bered that there had been a succes- 
sion of good harvests in recent years 
That state of affairs, he warned, 
would not continue forever and it was 
certain that bad world harvests 
would occur. It would, he added, need 
only a couple of short harvests to 
absorb the North American carryover 
and when that happened there would 
be an increase in world prices of 
grain almost overnight with disas- 
trous results to Britain as the world’s 
largest importer. From the stand- 
point of national safety he felt that 
there must be no decrease in the 
acreage sown to grain in the U.K 

S. J. Wright, a farmer, agreeing 
with Mr. Watkins, recalled that a few 
years ago he was in Saskatchewan 
and was shown a record rainfall over 
the previous 20 years tabulated along- 
side the average wheat yield in bush- 
els. Within a fraction of a bushel 
every year the yield was the June 
rainfall multiplied by five and noth- 
ing that could be done, either by fer- 
tilization or anything else, would alter 
that. He was sure that the surplus 
was a short term one. 

Taking a long term view, Mr 
Wright suggested that in 20 or 25 
years Canada will be so obsessed with 


oil and minerals that there will be 
no wheat exported at all. He felt, 
therefore, that there was no alterna- 
tive for the British but to concen- 
trate on growing more grain for them- 
selves. 


U.K. Encouragement 


The U.K. government is doing all 
it can to encourage the growing of 
grain at home. G. R. H. Nugent, 
parliamentary secretary to the Minis- 
try of Agriculture, pointing to the 
price privileges of the farmers, said 
that the annual consumption of wheat 
in the U.K. was around 6 million tons 
a year, of which 4 million tons had 
to be imported and 2 million tons 


grown at home. Britain, he stated 
was the best grain market in the 
world and, he added, “our farmers 


are in the position of living in this 
market and having a price guarantee 
which enables them to sell at the 
ruling price with the assurance that 
they will receive a further payment 
from the government which will bring 


the average market price for the 
crop up to the guaranteed price 
level.” 


Mr. Nugent continued, “Thus our 
farmers will be able, irrespective of 
world price levels, to sell their cereals 
competitively with imported cereals, 
whatever happens to the market 
price, and yet be assured of an av- 
erage return for the crop at the 
guaranteed price level.” 


The Guarantees 


To encourage British growers to 
hold wheat off the market during the 
peak harvest period, the cereal year 
has been divided into five periods, 
with the lowest price payable until 
the end of September and the highest 
in May and June of the following 
year, to give an average return of 
$2.30 bu. 

The payment provided by the gov- 
ernment will be the amount by which 
the average farm price for millable 


wheat in the particular period when 
delivery is made falls short of the ap- 
propriate seasonal standard price. No 
limit is set on the amount ranking 
for subsidy, or deficiency payment as 
the British call it, but the wheat 
must be classified as “millable.” This 
means that it must be “sweet and in 
fair merchantable condition, reason- 
ably free from sprouted or smutty 
grains, and commercially clean as re- 
gards admixture or tailings.” 

If their wheat is rejected the 
farmer can appeal to the local wheat 
committee made up of growers, mer- 
chants and millers. This returns to 
the system operated before the war 
and is an improvement on the present 
situation under which there is no 
appeal when Recommissioned Mills, 
Ltd., the buyer for the Ministry of 
Food, decides to make a deduction 
for extraneous matter. 


Russian Trade 


The Russian government is still 
energetically pursuing its campaign 
to build up trade with western Eu- 
rope. The British have joined with 
the Russians in presenting a resolu- 
tion to the United Nations Economic 
Commission for Europe aimed at ex- 
panding east-west trade. 

The resolution asks that the exec- 
utive secretary of the commission, 
Gunnar Myrdal, be instructed to ap- 


proach the governments concerned 
with a view to getting their accep- 
tance to a proposal to revive the 
ECE trade committee. It was this 


committee as a result of the prod- 
ding of Mr. Myrdal, which has made 
attempts to form an inter-European 
grain pact with Russia and the satel- 
lite communist countries as the main 
suppliers. The pact would be organ- 
ized on the lines of the International 
Wheat Agreement but would take in 
coarse grains as well as wheat. The 
two previous attempts to formulate 
a pact failed, the first time because 
Russia backed away from claims that 
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it was able to provide the necessary 
grain, and the second time because 
of Russia’s exorbitant price demands. 

Russian export sales of wheat in 
recent months have not been large 
and it is felt that a stockpile is in 
the process of construction. This, if it 
is not intended as a domestic reserve 
for use in the event of war, might 
provide the necessary tonnage to 


make an inter-European agreement 
workable. It could be of immeasur- 
able assistance to the Russians in 
their efforts to get their hands on 


western manufactured goods 


Finnish Grain Needs 

Finland’s great dependence on for- 
eign grain is the weakest point in 
the country’s economy, according to 
K. O. Alpho, head of the Bank of 
Finland's economic research institute. 
Mr. Alpho states that while the 1953 
cereal crop was, in good, 
there was a reduction in the produc- 
tion of the bread grains, wheat and 
rye. Domestic resources cover only 
little more than half of the country’s 
annual requirement. In 1952 wheat 
imports principally from Russia, to- 
talled 513,000 tons while in 1953 pur- 
chases came to 389,000 tons. The re- 
quirement, it is expected, will lie 
somewhere between the two figures 
since imported stocks on hand are 
believed to be heavy. 
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Price Break 


The consensus from a number of 
European grain market centers is 
that the price reduction for North 
American wheat has not yet reached 
rock bottom. Russia, it is claimed, is 
underselling the Canadians by several 
dollars a ton and buyers are anxious 
to take up offers, not only to save 
money, but to save the expenditure 
of scarce dollars. 

Australian feeling is described as 
“restive” and the expectation is that 
the surplus of 80 million bushels for 
which no markets are immediately 
available could be moved if prices 
were cut. The only alternative is for 
the Australian authorities to spend 
large sums on providing storage and 
it is considered that a price break 
would be cheaper in the long run. 

The Canadian price structure, it is 
freely asserted by marketmen, is 
likely to break when navigation re- 
opens in April. It is urgently neces- 
sary that the Canadians unburden 
themselves of the heavy stocks now 
lying in eastern elevators and only 
a price reduction will allow this to 
be done, is the tenor of several re- 
ports. 

With thinking on these lines many 
buyers are now holding off the mar- 
ket to await developments which 
they feel will be advantageous to the 
importing countries. 
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Canadian Pricing 
Policy Disputed 


TORONTO—The Canadian Wheat 
Board's recently announced change 
in its pricing policy, whereby Fort 
William-Port Arthur quotations were 
set at 7¢ below the Vancouver price, 
is still the subject of controversy both 
in Canada and the U.K. (The North- 
western Miller, Feb. 23, page 10; 
March 2, page 54.) 

British buyers were particularly 
disturbed at a situation which re- 
sulted in a price differential of $175,- 
000 in their disfavor on five cargoes 
booked out of the West Coast. Trad- 
ers in Vancouver are also disturbed 
because they feel that the wheat 
board has not lived up to an under- 
taking given to them and to the Lon- 
don Corn Trade Assn. 

A prominent Vancouver grain man 
states that in September, 1953, the 
board, in order to facilitate the ex- 
port of wheat, gave definite assur- 
ances to the trade in Vancouver and 
the London Corn Trade Assn. that if 
the Vancouver premium over Fort 
William were increased, such increase 
would not affect existing deferred 
bookings; that is, contracts on a 
“price to be fixed” basis. 





Deferred Pricing 

In the absence of proper hedging 
facilities the wheat board last fall 
introduced a system of deferred pric- 
ing. Under this scheme the grain 
could be floated and the final settling 
price fixed with the board seven busi- 
ness days after the date of call from 
eastern ports and 15 days after com- 
pletion of loading ex-Pacific coast 
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CABLE ADDRESS "JAMESRICH” 





JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
AND EXPORTERS 
© HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA 


Oomestic & Export Offices: TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, 
VANCOUVE & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 


LIMITED 








ports. Thus grain floated to the U.K. 
from the East Coast would be final- 
ized when only four or five days from 
arrival, and grain from Vancouver 
where the grain is afloat, from 35 
days for a fast direct steamer to 60 
days or more for parcels loaded to a 
vessel which subsequently called at 
other Pacific Coast ports for cargo 

Accordingly, the trader explains, 
Vancouver wheat is without price 
protection for a much longer period 
than is wheat shipped from East 
Coast ports. Until the change effected 
in Fort William spreads, Vancouver 
had sufficient price advantage to 
overcome the grave risk of price de- 
preciation between the 15th business 
day after loading and the arrival of 
the vessel at the discharge port 

Penalty Noted 

The trader adds, ‘The board is en- 
deavoring to take shelter under the 
assertion that as the Vancouver price 
has not been increased, it is not under 
any obligation to protect such out- 
standing contracts. The fact remains 
that by dropping the Fort William 
price 7¢ bu. the board automatically 
set a 7¢ penalty against these open 
contracts. Some of the wheat is on 
shippers’ hands, and because the price 
is so close to that now ruling for At- 
lantic-St. Lawrence wheat, the over- 
seas millers will not buy from Van- 
cover.” 

Other reports indicate that repeat- 
ed appeals have been made to the 
Canadian Wheat Board to retract 
from its stand, particularly in view 
of the assurances given to the Van- 
couver and London trades. The situ- 
ation, as it stands at present, is prov- 
ing costly to the traders concerned, it 
is stated. 
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U.K. TOPS PURCHASERS 
OF CANADIAN WHEAT 

WINNIPEG Sales of Canadian 
wheat and flour in the export market 
showed a decrease of just under 1,- 
600,000 bu. in the week ended March 
18 to total 2,218,000 bu. This decrease 
more than wiped out the improve- 
ment in the previous week's total. 
The largest sale was represented by 
719,000 bu. sold on Class 2 account 
to the U.K. International Wheat 
Agreement wheat sales of 1,027,000 
bu. included 352,000 bu. to Japan, 
339,000 to Germany, 171,000 to Bel- 
gium, 92,000 to Norway and 56,000 
bu. to Portuguese East Africa. The 
remaining 17,000 bu. was divided be- 
tween Costa Rica and Honduras Re- 
public. 

Flour sales representing the equiv- 
alent of 672,000 bu. were made up 
of 245,000 bu. on IWA account with 
the remainder credited to Class 2 
business. The total was made up of 
a number of small parcels. 
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“Ogilvie”. 


judgment . 
it’s wise to buy quality! 





There is a lot to be said for 


GOOD JUDGMENT 





Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It's good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 


Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
. the same good judgment that tells you 
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Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Osgilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Ogilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal—Fort William — Winnipeg — Medicine Hat — Edmonton 
Cable Address; OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used 
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SPRING WHEAT FLOURS WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 


CREAM OF MONARCH 
THE WEST wee NT 
NELSON ie ines CRESCE 


CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “ MAPLEFLOUR” 








Robin Hood Flour 
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GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY'S, ONTARIO, CAN. 














Specialists in Illilling 
Canadian Hard Spring Wheat 


GUARANTEED BRANDS 
PURITY THREE STARS 


CANADA CREAM STERLING 
UNION National Flour 
DAILY CAPACITY 20,000 BAGS 








WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 


CABLE ADDRESS “LAKURON TORONTO, CANADA 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY 


Lake of the Woods 





MAIN TAINED 


SINCE 1887 


Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address FSBO ALL 
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Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


Mills at 


Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-lb. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into eccount high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





‘ tinued from page 14) 
Oklahoma points, March 20: Carlots, 
family short patent $7.20@7.60, 
standard patent $6.7006.90; bakers 
unenriched in paper bags, short pat- 
ent $6.20% 6.30, standard patent $6.10 
6.25, straight grade $6.05@6.15. 
Truck lots 20@50¢ on all grades. 

Texas: Demand picked up some- 
what last week, and sales amounted 
to 40 to 50% of capacity, with bakers 
flour predominating and mainly on 
p.d.s. and for comparatively 
nearby shipment. Running time re- 
mained at three to four days. Prices 


basis 


were unchanged on family, but a 
shade lower on _ bakers, although 
about 10¢ sack higher on clears. 
Quotations March 19: Extra high 


patent family $7.10@7.50, high patent 
$6.90@7.30; standard bakers, unen- 
riched $6.20@6.30, first clears, unen- 
riched $5.05@5.15, delivered TCP. 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour business continued 
at an unsatisfactory level in the 
central states during the week end- 
ing March 19, even though a slight 


increase was felt. Sales were esti- 
mated at around 50% of five-day 
week capacity, up only 5% from the 


previous period. 

The week marked a decline in 
prices for most types of flour, and 
this served as a _ sufficiently large 
stumbling block to keep sales from 
rising to any appreciable extent. 
Many bakers believe prices might de- 
cline further and are maintaining 
their hand-to-mouth buying practices. 
The administration’s move with but- 
ter is partly responsible for the cau- 
tion, since the government has a for- 
midable amount of wheat under its 
care. 

Hard winter types of flour seemed 
to gain most in this area during the 
period, with family flour, soft wheat 
and others taking a back seat. Family 
flour dropped 10¢ sack. Some mills 
complained of a lack of directions, and 
running time was slow. 

Quotations March 19: Spring top 
patents $6.4006.50, standard $6.304 


6.60, clear $5.80@6.15; hard winter 
short $6.10@6.40, 95% patent $6@ 
6.30, clear $5.10@5.70; family flour 
$7.95; soft winter short $7.16@7.67, 
standard $6.15@6.97, clear $4.654 
5.91. 

St. Louis: Demand last week was 
just fair. Shipping directions were 
slow. Clears and low grades were 


in good demand. Packaged goods bus- 
iness was holding fair 

Quotations March 19: In 100-Ib. 
cottons: Family, top soft patent $6.60, 


top hard $7.90, ordinary $6.40. In 
100-lb. papers: Bakers, cake $6.40, 
pastry $5.60, soft straights $5.75, 


clears $5.40; hard winter short patent 
$6.25, standard $6.10, clears $5.50; 
spring short $6.90, standard $6.80, 
clears $6.60 


East 


Boston: The flour movement was 
quite slow in the local market last 
week. Price fluctuations were on the 
irregular side with the main trend 
drifting lower. Springs finished 4¢ 


higher to 10¢ net lower for the week. 
Hard winters declined 6¢ in easy 
stages. Soft wheat flours were un- 
changed to 10¢ lower. 

Actual trading for the week was 
mostly on a replacement basis, with 
the average buyer adhering, for the 
most part, strictly to his immediate 
needs. Efforts by some of the mill 
agents to arrange forward business 
generally fell on deaf ears as prac- 
tically every segment of the trade 
appears determined to stick to ex- 
treme caution. This negative position 
is fairly easy to follow at the moment 
as general business is quite slow 
right through to the consumer level. 

Steadily increasing lay-offs in man- 
ufacturing centers do not promise 
increased consumer buying. A new 
wave of shutdowns in southern New 
England has been reported which, in 
addition to existing plant closings in 
Maine and Massachusetts, does not 
promise in the minds of most flour 
users any step-up in general business, 
but rather a further retrenchment. 


Quotations March 20: Spring short 
patents $6.98@7.08, standards $6.88@ 
6.98, high gluten $7.53@7.63, first 
clears $6.57@6.87; hard winter short 
patents $6.70@6.81, standards $6.50@ 
6.61; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.72@ 
6.87, eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.670 6.12, high ratio $6.67@8.17; 
family $8.37. 

Buffalo: The 14-day-old_ wildcat 
strike at the New York City docks, 
cutting off export shipments, dealt 
a severe blow to flour production in 


two of Buffalo's largest flour mills 
last week. 
Because of the difficulties in ex- 


porting, one mill worked only four 
days last week for the first time in 
six years. The other mill dropped 
from a six-day to a five-day week. 

A Buffalo milling executive said 
some flour from Buffalo is_ being 
shipped to Montreal, Halifax, Balti- 
more and other East Coast ports in 
an effort to fill some export orders. 

Four of the other mills, on the 
other hand, had production increases 





WHEAT AGREEMENT SALES—1953-5 1 


(1,000 bushels) 








U.S. sales Exporting countries-—cumulative sales 

Importing Guaranteed for Tinited Statest 
countries purchases week* Wheat Flour Total Australiat Canada Total 
Austria 9,186 e 26 ee ave ‘ pee ; 
Belgium 3,883 0 1,042 gt 1,122 9,880 11,002 
Bolivia. . 4,042 ’ 4 324 696 1,019 
Brazil .. sos SR ; 1,733 3,733 
Ceylon*t* se 10,288 ° . 9,625 763 10,288 
Costa tica 1,286 3 ne 583 173 1,056 
Cuba 7,422 78 570 14 716 1,067 8,783 
Denmark 1,837 . . ; . . 
Dom. Republic 955 15 21 76 297 205 nn 
Ecuador 2,388 4 282 149 31 897 1,328 
Egypt ° 14,697 Cteces 1,888 1,888 veces ‘ 1,888 
El Salvador 735 1 81 189 i70 194 664 
Germany 55,116 an 13,183 13,183 1,780 8,871 P3834 
Greece 12,860 1,149 2,268 268 58 
(juatemala 1,286 3 88 h24 612 11 745 
Haiti 1,837 24 é 720 720 408 1,128 
Honduras 551 163 199 162 “4 126 
Iceland .. ° 404 es s 77 85 ° 145 230 
India eee . 36,744 e 345 P 345 
Indonesia §,246 a8 11 Sil 2,590 6 1,106 
eee 653 1,55 2,204 
PPerere 2,604 2,694 
ee cave eeu rr . P 
Japan 24,830 4.830 11,622 6.4 
Jordan son 
Korea ° eee 
Lebanon 56 21 21 21 
Liberia . 73 9 4 . a 0) 
Mexico 14.698 74 2 646 ° 646 © #46 
Netherlands 24,802 7 5,957 W 8 9 1,758 13,1197 
New Zealand 879 49 Uh) 
Nicaragua t68 ‘ 1 B32 lif * 
Norway 8.451 1,221 1,270 491 40 1,731 
Panama 735 } 7h 7 70 4 
Peru 7,349 11 358 30 58 110 Hos 
Philippines 8,672 109 49 49 i ou >, 189 
Portugal 7,349 1,645 667 2310 370 729 +409 
Saudi Arabia 2.672 %1 a1 1.372 1,403 1.46 
Spain** 9. 1k¢ 9,447 9 447 @ 447 
Sweden eee 919 
Switzerland ... 7,900 ae 4 6,124 6,124 
South Africa 13,228 2,053 5,600 7,65 
Vatican State** 551 Re 651 1 551 
Venezuela 6,246 93 16 1.481 1.917 1,190 
Yugoslavia 1,674 ‘1 >, 287 2,287 4) 

Total 121,156 1,726 HR 806 18.404 47,210 TK ABE 68,776 174,821 
(juaranteed quantities, exporting countries 09 558 is, 163,251 421,156 

Balance 122,348 9.164 94,456 46.33 

*U.8. salex (net of adjustments) for week of March 16-16, 1954. tSales confirmed b 


Mareh lf 1954 
‘Includes 


ccc through 


**(juota filled 67,000 bu. for 


tSales reeorded 
France 


March 12, 1954 


by Wheat Council 
which has 


through 
no recorded 


STATUS OF TERRITORIAL QUOTAS—1953-4 


As of March 12, 


Quota for 
crop year 


Importing 
territory 


BELGIUM 


Belgian Congo 1,10 61 
NETHERLANDS 

6 Islands “4 70 

Surinam 255 60 


PORTUGAL— 
Angola (PWA) 5S 4 
Sape Verde Islands 44 i 


Macau 184 “ 
Mozambique (PEA) 671 
Portuguese (Guinea 17 
Portuguese India 159 329 
St. Thome & Principe 4s ee 


Timor 
*Subject to remainder 
country 


being 
**Less than 1,000 bu 


within the 


Exporting countries 
United States 


1954 (1,000 bushels) 


total sales 


Canada Australia Total Balance*® 
628 6a9 413 

11 aI l 
54 14 41 
24 0 
20 164 
7) 67 uF 

14 14 

pee 221 J 
1% 19 ” 


14 1¢ 0 


infulfilled guaranteed quantity of the parent 


Flour sales last week were in fair 
volume and centered mostly in Kan- 
sas varieties, although some sales 
were made in spring wheat. 

Kansas wheat flour was down l1l¢ 
at the beginning of the week but it 
rebounded 4¢ and closed 7¢ off for 
the week. Spring wheat advanced 1¢ 
during the week. 

Soft wheat flour moved higher but 
then backed down for a 10¢ loss. 

First clears eased both in prices 
and volume of sales and ended the 
week 10¢ lower. 

The higher prices of feed have 
caused some reductions in quotations 
by mills. 

Port activity here is beginning to 
perk up, and some vessels have been 
chartered for early-April grain ship- 
ments from the head of the Great 
Lakes to Buffalo. 

Quotations March 19: Spring fam- 
ily $8.25@8.35, high gluten $7.51@ 
7.64, short $6.96@7.09, standard $6.91 
“6.99, straight $6.86, first clear $6.61 
@6.72; hard winter short $6.78, 
standard $6.57@6.68, first clear $5.88 
6.27; soft winter short patent $6.40 
@8.21, standard $7.51, straight $6.01 
“6.30, soft winter first clear $4.91@ 
5.15. 


Pittsburgh: Business in bakery 
flour last week ranged from dull to 
moderate. Many bakers in Cincinnati 
for the retail bakers’ convention, and 
they were not doing any flour buying. 

New crop flour prices are the sub- 
ject of speculation, and as prevailing 
prices are considered high, sales of 
fill-ins only are made and mostly on 
a p.d.s. basis. 

Advertised brands of family patents 
were reduced 10¢, and this failed to 
result in any sales of appreciable 
amounts. 

Directions were fair to good. 

Quotations March 20: Hard winter 
Kansas standard patent $6.37@6.52, 


medium patent $6.47@6.62, short 
patent $6.5776.72, spring standard 
patent $6.670@6.91, medium patent 


$6.727@6.96, short patent $6.77@7.01, 
clears $6.5006.80, high gluten $7.30 
@7.56; family patent, advertised 
brands $8.2548.35, other brands $6.50 
“757; pastry and cake flours $5.50 
@ 8.34. 


Philadelphia: Both spring and hard 
winter grades of flour came in for 
buying attention on the local market 
last week in a development which 
was interpreted as an indication that 
stocks on hand and the amount of 
the commodity on mill books had 
reached a point where a move to 
acquire additional coverage was dic- 
tated by necessity rather than a sud- 
den attractiveness in cost, for prices 
continued to move in a narrow range 
and finished with the list showing a 
uniform 5¢ sack reduction from the 
levels prevailing the week before 

This downturn, of course, was 
smaller than bakers and jobbers had 
hoped for, and their ideas on price 
remained well below current postings 
Nevertheless, a segment of the bak- 
ery trade found itself with supplies 
approaching the depletion stage and 
was obliged to seek additional 


amounts of hard winters early in the 
week. These replenishment operations 
continued to reflect the over-all cau- 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. (Canadian quotations In barrels of 196 Ib.) 
All quotations on basi# of carload lots, prompt delivery: 


Chicago Mpls 


March 23, 1954 





tion of recent months, however, and last 
nearly all takings were of modest 
amounts to cover nearby require- 
ments, with interest in deferred ship- 
ment negligible. 


week, but production again 
moved up during the week, and no 
one appeared able to put his finger 
on the exact reason. Apparently small 
export parcels, together with a little 





Kans. City t8t. Louis 


: Buffalo The periods of strength in the better interest on the part of do- 
Spring family . cheneeee ooe@ .. 1307.75 4 4 25 & 8.35 : . : : 
Spring family . $.--@ ».- $6.3007,76 §...@ ee | o6.58068 wheat market in reflection of the mestic buyers, combined to push spot 
Spring top patent ° 6.4990 6.50 oe @ , “ “a a ‘get * “ ss 
apring high gluten ma @ . 6.560 6.91 a a 7.61@7.64 drouth conditions in the Southwest demand up a bit, although prices 
Sestak stantaed ' eke, Sameer °° sGso &$14699 and the government announcement of were unchanged. Many buyers ap- 
Apring first clear 5. 80W61G 6.46 06.26 “w. -.@6.60 6.61@6.7 grain being ticketed for Spain failed pear to feel that prices will not go 
sare: Mig Na PET + et eo” oe oo » He ‘<4 toinspire greater coverage in springs. down too much and are making com- 
Hard winter standard 6.0006.30 ...@. 5.8140 6.8% w6.10 6.57@6.68 Orders for them made their appear- mitments, and mills of course are 
ae ues tant ae oe _— #550 0.55@627 ance at midweek, but, as in hard taking all the business that is offered 
Hoft winter short patent .... 7.16@7.67 ...@ “ “ 6.40@8.21 Winters, the commitments usually at current price levels. Prices were 
Soft winter standard 6.15 @6.97 -@ . @. @ :.. wiol represented nearby coverage and unchanged with family patent $7.90, 
Hoft winter straight .....-seecece stv “ js u“ @5.75 6.01@6.30 . 
Hoft winter first clear 4.656@4.91 ...@ “ 5.49 4.91@6.15 specified early delivery. Some of the’ bluestem $6.97, bakery $7.05, and 
aos See, See Sohee. RAC nee SpE : @i55 17545.00 — reluctance to book ahead was attrib- pastry $6.39. 
Rye flour, dark ,.. ° ‘ rr OF 3.36@ 3.41 “a 4.08 1.03% 4.50 ‘ ai 
Hemolina biend, bulk 7.89@7.99 7.707.480 ». a a uted to the belief that costs are 


overdue for a sizable setback and to 


the fact that retail demand for baked Canada 


New York Philadelphia Boston Pittsburgh 


Bpring family , . & @ 


*New Orl 
$. @8.37 $8.2560@8.35 $ a 





Spring high gluten ; o 7586 7 65 1.536 7 63 7.306 7 56 5 “ 7 50 goods has shown no evidence of Toronto-Montreal: A sale of 80,000 
Spring hor & 1 OS DTO5 1. O87 .T7T@T9 5. BOW 7,06 “enki ite eat Nit 
aecion~ pamiata rs ree 6.9097.00 688@6.98 6.679691 6.6506 90 i eon a . ae high bags to Trinidad spelled out more 
Spring fir ve clear p " ; ¢ 4 $ = : 4h $ 4. ‘ a0 g 6 #0 ¢ 40 @ 4 60 Quo a sone arc : opring igh business for the small and medium 
Hat 4 inter sanaied , ae é 604M ‘ 7m 6 50% 6.61 6 37 é 62 6 204 6 35 ry pices ir teteet ane — size mills to add to the bookings 
Hard winter first clear ..... a ee w*. 7 i“ 1.70@5.05 @é{0o, standar . @i, tirst clear : . e3 3 é 2 - 
Hooft winter short patent R @. @ ., “ @ >. 30 W580 $6.80 @ 6.90: hard winter short patent taken in re cent weeks. The price 
Soft winter straight a oe sx vas BSIOCI ..:@., $9905.15  ¢e'a0@6 90, standard $6.60 @6.70: soft level, however, is described as un- 
Moft winter first clear . ° @ cs ~ @. a 4.20@4.55 dv. wa, = . . ,* Si " a se 
Hye flour white “ 4.905.000 a“ 1.780 4.86 “ winter western $5.45@ 5.70, nearby satisfactory, a fe ature of much of 
Rye flour, dark ; i .. a u 1.034 4.36 a $5.05 @5.25 the business taken in recent months. 
Sema ‘ lend, bulb owe “a. : “ “ 1%.3 “t dIUO'O > 2, i 
ne eS ea Substantial orders are needed by 
Seattle Toronto ** Winnipeg South the industry to make up its deficien- 
Family patent AES | toring, toh gotets:.« Se megst ee 954.20B 12.00 cies, but there are still no signs 
Makers “rade 3 a bee ot Winter exportst . ® 4.10 a New Orleans: Flour inquiries and of bookings in volume. One reason 
"*” t . o* ‘ eee 7 


for the cutback in sales is the lack 
of demand for Canadian low grade 
flour, for which heavy orders were 
written during past seasons. Ca- 
nadian flour milled from No. 5 wheat 
enjoyed considerable acceptance when 
there was an appreciable spread be- 
tween the International Wheat 
Agreement and Class 2 prices, but 
since that spread has disappeared, 


sales were both of smaller volume 
and reduced in numbers last week, 
and bakers and jobbers appeared will- 
ing to stay on the sidelines for the 
present as most of the trade is fairly 
well covered for the next two to three 
weeks. A good portion of the bookings 
were on a p.d.s. basis, particularly 
on hard winters from Kansas, Texas 


*100-1b. papers, 1100-1b. export cottons, f.a.8. Montreal-Halifax. **For delivery between 
It Willlare and British Columbia boundary, tBakery wheat flour In 100-lb. papers 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car 
loud lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-Ib. sacks, f.o.b, at indicated points 





Chicago Minneapolis uffalo Philadelphia Boston and Oklahoma, and were limited to 7 Ney ale’ ‘ ; 7 
Bran $56.00@57.00 $54.00@55.00 $58.50059.75 @65.00 ¢§ (062.50 one and two carlots. Some bakers buyers are taking their business to 


57.00@58.50 
59.50 @61.50 


54.0040 55.00 
56.500 57.00 


60,004 60.50 


Standard mice r++ 4+ > 5 took advantage of a slight recession the 


U.S., where supplies of still 
Flour midd 






ee dies 61.004062.50 167.50 62.000 63.50 an 70,00 it in prices and added a few cars to cheaper low grades are available, and 
Kansas City Bt. Louis rt. Worth New Orleans Seattle their present contracts. to the European millers, who make 

Bran $52.50@53.00 $56.25@56.75 $ “@61.00 $61.00@62.50 $ “a Northern springs were in a similar a specialty of lower quality flour. 
Short £5.00@55.560 69.00@69.50 63.00 64.000 65,25 @... category except that the business The U.K. market is suffering be- 
Mill run : @. 6 @ vans e q 6.007 47-00 vas of smaller volume. Soft winters Cause buyers lack confidence in future 
Bran Shorts Middlings were handicapped by stronger prices Prices, and no heavy commitments 
Voronto sss $63.00@ 64.00 054.08@66.00 yiett tr4t and cracker and cookie bakers are being made. The home mills, with 


showed no interest in adding to their their low prices, are able to com- 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U.8. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade. in bushels (000's omitted), March 13, and the corresponding date of a year ago 


present contract at the higher prices. 
Cake flour business remained fairly 
quiet, with only small amounts being 
booked for nearby delivery. 

Shipping directions were rather 


mand better support than was the 
case earlier in the year. The Min- 
istry of Food has reduced its price 
of unfortified flour for issue to the 
mills for admixture with their own 


production and the price is now 
weakening below 82/-280 Ib. sack, 


light and stocks on hand fairly heavy. 


p--Wheat—  -——Corn-— Oats Rye Barley Export flour sales were of limited 


r 
1953 1954 1953 1954 1953 











1954 1963 1954 1963 1964 volume to the European countries, ¢©quivalent to $11.48. There is no rush 

Haltimors : 1,039 3,397 799 1,359 91 54 with bids too far below the mills of buyers. The situation will be more 
Burfato 12,667 13,241 1,904 2,377 3.115 1,517 789 103 245 527 asking prices. Inquiries and sales to difficult when the government throws 

A float * a ‘“ pr ies earn Sens ee ae ane eat st “4 the Americas were more active, and its reserves of fortified flour on the 
wax ~* . Bice - Dispel ene sap rilaes ° some round lots were purchased for market. 
Duluth 38,388 (91,937 4,108 6.080 369 1,240 ist 7 1,047 914 Puerto Rico. The demand on the Canadian do- 
mL Worth 16,003 13371 188 2892002 6 17 24 30 Quotations, March 19, packed in mestic market remains steady, but a 
Galveston 2,840 : 15 100-lb. multiwall papers: Hard winter firmer price trend is in the offing 
iedtonapel Liss 1648 183) 2100073} 16 bakery short patent $6.35@6.50, following the strengthening of wheat 
Kansas City 27,410 2,666 2.903 gh atk aay ate as i? standard $6.20@6.35, first clear $4.70 quotations. Quotations March 20: Top 
iumagen 14,501 5,620 6,127 1,741 2,879 498 709 3.049 2°62 “5.05; spring wheat bakery short patent springs for use in Canada 
et tienes 109) «= 956 iAH 29 patent $6.80@7, standard $6.65@6.90, $11.70@11.90 bbl., bakers $9.10@9.80 
maw, Zee “— mains , first clear $6.40@6.60, high gluten bbl. all less cash discounts, in 98's 
Omaha 3,728 3,761 13728 13 $7.25@7.50; soft wheat short patent cotton mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. added 
Philadelphia sor 37420 . $5.30@5.60, straight $4.90@5.15, first for cartage where used. 
Stoux City 1,659 S88 8H ‘ A : clear $4.20@4.55, high ratio cake There is little demand for winter 
pee aes + RR ; : ‘i 64 $9.60@6; Pacific Coast cake $7.25@ wheat flour. Quotations March 20: 
Wichita 18,063 2 ; 1 7.45, pastry $6.60@6.70. Export $4.10 per 100 Ib., f.a.s. Mon- 

Potal 279,491 200,946 30,044 36,663 10,231 15,401 10,182 1,816 7,341 6,591 treal-Halifax. 


Pacific Coast 


Portland: There was very little 
change in milling business in the 
Pacific Northwest last week, with 
some buying just before price in- 
creases toward the close. Buyers were 


Little winter wheat has changed 
hands in the week under review and 
the largest buyers are showing no 
great interest. Quotations March 20: 
$1.597@ 1.61 bu., f.o.b. shipping points. 

Vancouver: General uncertainty 
about export flour sales by Canadian 





GRAIN FUTURES=—CLOSING PRICES 


Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets, in cents per bushel: 
WHEAT 





FLAXSEED 














Minneapolis —————— Chicago————-. ~—Kansas City— Minneapolis more inclined to take on flour aS mills to most areas across the Pa- 
May July Mar, May July Sept. Mar. May July Mar. May wheat became more difficult to buy. cific continues to prevail here. While 
Mar, 16 15% 231% 220% 2hm 210% 221% 230% 239 Sle 302388 But the majority of the larger buy- mills are working on the regular 
Mar t 235% 2314 22 228% 2 22 230% 221 216% 392 3 aggro, : - a. A - * 
Mar, 17 236% 2% 230 229% 220% «222% «881% 391% 387 ers are well taken care of for their monthly orders from the Philippines, 
Mar. 39 Sea, 23k” SRM BETA, Shem, 3230 a8aet 391386 future. Export bookings are on the jt is understood that the extra 200,- 
136% 23 22 227% 220% 22: 232 39 TT Saito ; , P ‘ ‘ é , 
=? _ y - i , limited side. Quotations March 20: 000 bags which the Manila govern- 
POOR nn ey ren OA TE High gluten $7.63, all Montana $7, ment granted PRISCO as a cushion 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis fancy hard wheat clears $7.12, Blue- against possible shortages there, will 
eee one aoe ewe jee werd a “ ae = oa July stem bakers $7.08, cake $7.42, pastry not be used for the time being and 
Mar. 1h 63 1 65% oor { 76° 76 713 =" me F dae - - “ . : 
Mar. 16 ..152% 164% 116% 120 102% 100% 119% 77 16% 71% $6.52, whole wheat 100% $6.66, it is quite likely that the licenses 
. 52 54! 7 201 2 % % 77 76 71% " . , P : 
Mar. 18 182% 164% 116% 118% 99% ‘OBR 117K : aa tease graham $6.31, cracked wheat $6.06. covering this amount will not be 
Mar. 19 ..153 156 116% 118% 99% 984% 117% 78% 176% 71% Seattle: The flour market was quiet granted until near the end of the 
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crop year in view of the fact that 
present supplies are reported ample 
for immediate requirements 

No fresh reports have come to 
Canadian millers about Australian 
price cutting in a number of the 
countries operating on a_ée sterling 
basis, but even at current levels and 
with the advantage of a much shorter 
haul and the resultant lower freight 
rates, the Australian mills certainly 
enjoy a price advantage over offer- 
ings from this side. 

The domestic flour picture remains 
unchanged here. For hard wheat 
grinds, cash car quotations: First 
patents $12.60 in 98’s cottons; bakers’ 
patents $11.60 in paper bags and 
$11.90 in cottons; western pastry to 
the trade $12.95 and western cake 
flour $14.25 

Winnipeg: There was a slight eas- 
ing of export sales of Canadian flour 
in the week ended March 18, with 
slightly over 150,000 bbl. moving to 
a number of destinations. Sales on 
Class 2 accounts were down some 
5,000 bbl. to 95,000 bbl., while TWA 
sales amounted to upwards of 56,000 
bbl. Milling running time holds at 
about 75% capacity. Domestic trade 
is good and prices are firm. Quota- 
tions March 20: Top patent springs 
for delivery between Fort William 
and the British Columbia boundary 
$11@11.30; second patents $10.50@ 
10.80, second patents to bakers $9.65 
@9.95. All prices cash carlots 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Millfeed values moved 
up $1.50@3 ton in the week ending 
March 22, with sustained demand 
meeting limited supplies. A _ fair 
amount of buying developed early 
this week for first half April ship- 
ment. Bran posted the best gains. 
Quotations March 22: Bran $54@55, 
standard midds. $544 56, flour midds. 
$56.50@57, red dog $57.50. 

Kansas City: Millfeed was receiv- 
ing some additional support from mix- 
er interests due to high costs of 
other heavier protein ingredients and 
continued light flour milling opera- 
tions. The trend was much stronger, 
with the market $2.50@4.50 ton 
above a week ago. Quotations March 
22: Bran $52.50@53 sacked, Kansas 
City; shorts $55@55.50 sacked, Kan- 
sas City. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was very 
good last week, with offerings insuf- 
ficient. Quotations, basis Kansas City, 
March 19: Bran $52.50, shorts $55@ 
55.50. Bran advanced $4.75 ton and 
shorts $2.50@3 ton, compared with 
the preceding week. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed demand was 
active last week, with more buyers 
than there was supply. All classes of 
the trade bid actively. Prices ad- 
vanced to season highs, bran up $4.50, 
shorts $2.50. Quotations, basis Kan- 


sas City, March 19: Bran $51.75@d 
52.50, shorts $54.50@55.25 
Salina: Demand has been good, 


with bran $4 ton higher and shorts 
$2 ton higher. Supplies have been 
inadequate. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City, March 18: Bran $51.50@ 52, gray 
shorts $54@ 54.50. 

Fort Worth: Quotations March 19: 
Bran $61, gray shorts $63, delivered 
Texas common points, $5 higher on 
bran and $3.50 up on shorts, com- 
pared with a week previous. This 
strength was due not to any especial- 
ly urgent demand but to the very 
limited offerings, which were hardly 


equal to the moderate trade needs 
from day to day. 
Oklahoma City: Prices advanced 


$4.75 on bran and $2.75 on shorts. 
Quotations, straight cars March 20: 








Bran $54.50@55.50, millrun $55.87% 
@ 56.874, shorts $57.25@58.25. Mixed 
or pool cars $1 higher on all classes. 

Chicago: Millfeeds were traded 
briskly for most of the week ending 
March 22 in the central states. Prices 
moved upward substantially for bran 
and standard midds. but posted only 
moderate gains for flour midds. and 
red dog. Running time for the bigger 
mills is said to be short, creating a 
temporary pinch on the millfeed sup- 
ply. The trading pace slowed on the 
final day of the week. Quotations 
March 22: Bran $56@57, standard 
midds. $57@58.50, flour midds $59.50 
@61.50, red dog $61@62.50. 

St. Louis: Millfeed was very scarce 
last week because of light milling op- 
erations. There was a heavy demand 
for all bran production. Shorts were 
not quite so tight as bran. Quota- 
tions March 19: Bran $56.25@ 56.75, 
shorts $59@59.50, St. Louis switching 
limits. 

Boston: Milifeeds were slightly 
firmer in the local market last week, 
although demand was somewhat short 
of the indicated minimum require- 
ments in the minds of most sellers. 
Most of the sales reported were of 
the hand to mouth variety. Standard 
bran and middlings finished 50¢ net 
higher for the week. Existing sup- 
plies, however, were believed to be on 
the light side and rather firmly held 
at existing price levels. Quotations 
March 20: Standard bran and midds. 
$62.50. 

Buffalo: The millfeed market was 
strong last week, and prices of bran 
and flour middlings advanced $5 a 
ton. The rise was caused by sharply 
lower output of local flour mills. Flour 
production here has been affected by 
the New York dock strike and the 
general slackening in business. Inven- 
tories of mixed feed mills are low, 
and that coupled with the reduced 
flour output augurs for a_ price 
squeeze when buyers in volume step 
back into the market. It is anticipat- 
ed that the abnormal low-supply, low 
inventory factor will cause continued 
price rises into April. Quotations 
March 19: Bran $58.50@59.75, stand- 
ard midds. $60@60.50, flour midds. 
$63 @ 63.50, red dog $624 63.50. 


Pittsburgh: Prices on millfeeds 
showed sharp price advance last 
week. Bran and standard middlings 
sold well all week but other mill- 
feed sales were small. Quotations, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: Bran $64.20 
4 64.30, standard midds. $64.30@ 
65.70, flour midds. $66.20067.70, red 
dog $67.20@68.20. 


Philadelphia: Stronger prices devel- 
oped last week in the wake of a 
tightening of supplies. The individu- 
al additions in cost were not in them- 
selves large, but they were sufficient 
to send some grades to their highest 
levels of the year and others equalled 
their 1954 peaks. Dealers reported 
that customers showed no alarm at 
the turn of events, however, with 
placements following the same slow 
pace of recent weeks. The March 
20 quotation on bran was up $3 from 
the previous week to $65, while a sim- 
ilar addition put standard midds. at 
$66, and a $1 increase lifted red dog 
to $70. 

New Orleans: Millfeed values 
climbed considerably last week with 
a raise of $2 to $4. Supplies were 
limited and even scarce for immediate 
shipment, the result of lower mill 
grind. Demand was quite active and 
covered wider territory than is usual. 
Mixers and jobbers were hampered 
by the scarcity of offerings, which 
were picked up quickly. Quotations 
March 19: Bran $61@62.50, shorts 
$64 @ 65.25. 
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CHERRY PIE CONTEST — Forty- 
eight state winners gathered in the 
Morrison Hotel in Chicago for the 
22nd national cherry pie baking con- 


test, and Beverley Jones, Ogden, 
Utah became the 1954 national cher- 
ry pie baking champion in the con- 
test sponsored by the National Red 
Cherry Institute. Miss Jones carried 
her prize pastry to Washington and 
presented it to Mrs. Patricia Nixon 
in her home on Washington's Birth- 
day. The 48 contestants, all between 
14 and 21, won town, county and 
state pie baking contests. More than 
50,000 young girls competed from 
coast to coast. Most of these are 
members of 4-H or Future Home- 
makers of America. 





Seattle: The millfeed market was 
easy last week due partly to heavier 
production and lack of demand in 
California as well as in the local 
market, and partly to the fact that 
the mills apparently do not have any 
business on their books and are 
anxious to move material as produced 
Therefore a buyers’ market began 
to emerge during the week as quota- 
tions sagged. Mill quotations held at 
about $47.50 ton, delivered common 
transit points, but there were re- 
ports of firm quotations in the trade 
at $1@1.50 ton under this level, and 
millers stated that this could repre- 
sent activity by resellers or by shorts. 
In any event, the market was dull 
and trading was on a hand-to-mouth 
basis. 

Portland: Millrun $46, midds. $52 
ton. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices declined $2 
last week, with supply exceeding de 
mand and weather moderating. Plants 
are operating to capacity, 24 hours a 
day, six days a week, and are booked 
well into April. Quotations March 19 
Red bran and millrun $46, midds. $51 
To Denver: Red bran and millrun $53, 
midds $58. To California: Red bran 
and millrun $53.50, midds. $58.50 
f.o.b. San Francisco and Los Angeles 


Toronto-Montreal: The market is 
showing signs of strengthening al 
though recorded sales are below the 
normal volume. Quotations March 20 
Bran $53@54, shorts $54@56, midds 
$57 @58, net cash terms, bags includ- 
ed, mixed or straight cars, Toronto- 
Montreal. 


Vancouver: Quotations from both 
prairie and local mills were firmer at 
the close of last week. Strength in 
prices was reported due to the higher 
trend in the East, especially from 
American buyers. Only limited mill- 
ing operations are reported in the 
West, and supplies are reported tight- 
er. Cash car quotations: Bran $54, 


shorts $54.25, and midds. $55 
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Winnipeg: Millfeeds from prairie 
mills continue to move almost exclu- 
sively into eastern Canada, with indi- 
cations that limited carlot quantities 
are being diverted into the U.S. mar- 
ket. There is no accumulation of sup- 
plies and prices are holding firm. Quo- 
tations March 20: Manitoba, Saskat- 
chewan and Alberta, bran, f.o.b. mills, 
$454 50, shorts $4651, midds. $49@ 
52. All prices cash carlots. Small lots 
ex-country elevators and warehouses 
$5 extra 


Rye 


Minneapolis: Rye flour prices 
slipped slightly, and demand remained 
quiet. Quotations March 22: Pure 
white rye $4.0644.11, medium rye 
$3.86@4 3.91, dark rye $3.36@3.41. 

Chicago: Prices of rye flour slipped 
backward in the central states during 
the week ending March 19, with a re- 
sultant caution on the part of buyers 
toward extending their inventories. 
Inquiries were said to be extremely 
dull. Quotations March 19: White pat- 
ent rye $4.40@4.47, medium $4.204 
1.27, dark $3.66@3.80. 


St. Louis: Sales and shipping direc- 
tions were reported good. Quotations 
March 19: Pure white $4.83, medium 
$4.63, dark $4.08, rye meal $4.33. 

Buffalo: Rye prices declined 5¢ 
last week. There was not much in- 
terest in the market and sales were 
nominal. Quotations March 19: White 
rye $4.78@5, medium rye $4.58@4,80, 
dark rye $4.03@4.50. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour sales remain 
small. Only fill-ins and an occasional 
car lot over the entire area are sold. 
Old contracts are being cleaned up, 
keeping directions good, Quotations, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: Pure white 
rye No. 1 $4.78@4.86, medium $4.58 
“ 4.66, dark $4.03@ 4.36, blended $6.39 
“6.49, rye meal $4.11@4,28. 

Philadelphia: The widest setback 
in the local rye market in some time, 
amounting to 15¢ sack, brought out 
some bookings for dark flour, but the 
general inclination among the trade 
last week was to hold off in the hope 
that this is a forerunner of a further 
downward revision. It was believed 
that the modest volume which did 
develop was generated by those whose 
stocks neared exhaustion. The March 
20 quotation on rye white of $4.90@5 
compared with $5.05@5.15 the week 
before. 

Portland: White patent $6.30, pure 
dark $5.55. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: The market re- 
mains steady with a fair demand still 
coming forward. Quotations March 
20: Rolled oats in 80-lb. cottons $5, 
oatmeal in 98-lb. cottons $6.05, f.0.b. 
Toronto-Montreal 

Winnipeg: Domestic sales of rolled 
oats and oatmeal are holding up well, 
and there is not yet any indication 
of the customary seasonal decrease 
with the coming of warmer weather. 
Export trade is unimportant. Prices 
are unchanged, Quotations March 20: 
Rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks $4.85@ 
5.05 in the three prairie provinces; 
oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks $5.70@5.85. 
All prices cash carlots. 

~—“GREAOD 18 THE GTAPF OF LIT E— 
JOINS K.C, BOARD 

KANSAS CITY—John J. Hughes 
of the Geisel Grain Co. was elected 
to a membership on the Kansas City 
Board of Trade by action of the direc- 
tors last week. Mr. Hughes, who has 
been with the Geisel firm for a year, 
is a former member of the grain staff 
of the Kansas City regional office of 
the Commodity Credit Corp. 
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Terminal Grain Storage Space 
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How much 
present space 
will be vacant 
I tion May 1, 1954 
(bu) 

Ft. Worth, Texas 9,560,900 
Dalle Texas 750,000 
Lubbock, Texas 500,000 
Amarilio, Texas ‘ " 
Enid, Okla ; 5,259,000 
Wichita, Kansa o 
Malina, Kaneas 9 
Hutchinson, Kansas i} 
Dodge City, Kansas 0 
Topeka, Kansas " 
Kanen Citys Mo. & Kane 2,800,000 
Mt Joweph, Mo 350,000 
Omaha, Neb, and 

Council Bluffs, lowa “ 
Lincoln, Neb 0 
rremont Neb 7) 
Nebraska City Neb 0 
lhe Moines, Iowa 0 
Migu t lowa 0 
lLienver Colo 0 
at Leoul Mo 6,000,000 
Milwaukee Wis 2,000,000 
Mp! & St. Paul, Minn 9,750,000 
Duluth, Minn., and 

Bupertor Wis 3,300,000 
Chicago MW 7,000,000 
Indianapolis, Ind 1,700,000 
Cleveland, Ohto 500,000 
Toledo, Ohte 2,600,000 
Cincinnatl Ohio 0,000 
Louisville, Ky i) 
Huftalo N.Y 6,000,000 
Albany N.Y 2,000,000 
Hoston Manes 1,500,000 
Philadelphia, Pa 2,000,000 
Haltimore Ma 6,000,000 
New York, N.Y é 2,500,000 
Norfoll Va 0 


rotal . 71,400,000 


New capacity New capacit Total space 
under available ivallable | 

construction July 1, 1954 July 1, 1954 
(bu.) (bu.) 


< _ = we ~~ cles 


2,000,000 1 


2,550,000 


500,000 1,500,000 11.006.000 
41,900,000 additiona 


by Aug. 15) 


0 0 ) 
“ “ ; 
000,000 2,000,000 ——§ 8606 00 
,259,000 16,250,000 1 f 
(June 15) 
,000,000 6,500,000 6.500.000 
(3,500,000 additiona 
by August) 
000,000 2 000,000 00 
325,000 6,325,000 >. 325.006 
200,000 1,200,000 1.200.060 
000,000 1,500,000 1,50 


(2,500,000 additional! 
by Bept. 1) 
500,000 4,500,000 6.300 


0 


0 0 
600,000 6,000,000 6,000,000 
0 0 
9 0 
500,000 ( 
(4,500,000 additional 
by Oct. 1) 
700 000 200,000 10.000 
a 
700,000 "500,000 8.500.900 
(7,200,000 during 
summer) 
0 0 000,000 
2,000, 000 1,750 
(by Aug. 15) 


500,000 1,500,000 1,800,000 

i) 0 7,000 
2,560,000 4 250.000 

1) 0 
,375,000 600,000 00,000 

(775,000 during 
summer) 

0 0 {00.000 
000,000 1,000,000 j 

“ o 

0 6 

” tt) 1 

“ " 


500,000 


006,000 
001 
000 
{ ooo 
000 
O00 

0 7) » 500 
250,000 1 


O00 
250,000 1,250,000 


850,000 67,375,000 138.775.000 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





James Pehle, general salesmanager, 
King Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis, 
spent two days in the Chicago office 
of the mill with George L. Faber, 
Chicago manager. Mr, Pehle was in 
the Milwaukee office for a few days 
before his visit to Chicago. 

& 

Car! Goldenberg, president, Holsum 
Bakeries, Inc., New Orleans, will 
study European and British business 
conditions as a member of the New 
Orleans International House 18th 
Trade and Travel Mission to Europe 
this spring. Mrs, Goldenberg will ac- 
company her husband on the survey 
trip. The mission is scheduled to leave 
New Orleans by chartered airliner 
April 15 

e 


William H. Rutherfurd of the Glas- 
gow flour importing firm of W. H. 
Rutherfurd & Co., has retired from 
the business he founded in 1906. The 
company will be carried on under 
the same policies by his partners of 
many years’ standing, David D. P. 
Howle and John Simpson. 

& 

George M. Hopfenbeck, vice presi- 
dent, Colorado Milling & Elevator 
Co., has been elected president of the 
Denver Rotary club. He will take of- 
fice July 1. 

es 


Henry Flick, assistant sales man- 
ager of bakery flour, General Mills, 
Inc., in the Atlanta district, is re- 
covering from an illness in an Atlanta 
hospital 

6 


R. W. Milner, Canada’s federal 
transport controller in charge of the 
movement of grain from the prairies 
to Pacific Coast terminals, was in 
Vancouver last week, looking into the 


situation in view of the growing 
stock here and limited buying from 
the old world as a result of the gov- 
ernment decision to lower quotations 
from the eastern seaboard 

& 

E. C. May, divisional sales man- 
ager, Consolidated Flour Mills Co., 
Wichita, has returned from a _ busi- 
ness trip which took him to various 
points in Kentucky and Tennessee 


The members of the Los Angeles 
Grain Exchange and their friends 
attended a golf and dinner party at 
the Clock Country Club in Whittie 
to honor Dalton L. Smith on his re- 








and Mrs. 


OFF TO EUROPE—Mr. 
Clarence Viault will sail from New 
York on the Queen Elizabeth March 
31 for a three-month vacation tour 
of England, France and Italy. Mr. 
Viault is a partner of Viault Bros., 
Pacific Coast grain firm. 


MILLER 


tirement after 47 years in the grain 
business in Southern California. Mr. 
Smith first operated a grain elevator 
at Fremont, Neb., coming to Los 
Angeles in 1907. Since that time he 
has been associated with a number of 
Southern California grain organiza- 
tions. At the time of his retirement 
he was in charge of the grain trading 
department for the H. V. Nootbaar 
Co. of Pasadena. Bill Gray, vice presi- 
dent of the Los Angeles Grain Ex- 
change presented Mr. Smith with a 
wrist watch 


Henry L. Sumpter, sales manager, 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Wichi- 


ta, is on an extended trade trip 
through Texas and Louisiana. 
e 


King Aitken, Valier & Spies Mill- 
ing Company, St. Louis, was in Chi- 
cago on business the past week. B. H. 
Pepper of the same firm, is in the 
east, calling on the trade 

= 

Cecil A. Jordan, vice president and 
general manager, Consolidated Flour 
Mills Co., Wichita, and Mrs. Jordan 
have returned from a combined busi- 
ness and pleasure trip to New York. 

£ 

J. G. Dixon, director of sales, Wi- 
chita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., has 
returned from a business trip to Chi- 
cago. 


M. C. Sauer, operations control ex- 
ecutive, regional district, General 
Mills, Inc., Oklahoma City, has re- 
turned from a brief vacation which 
included a visit in Dallas. 

6 

Robert V. Harris, president, Harris 
Milling Co., Owosso, Mich., was a 
visitor in the Millers National Feder- 
ation offices March 19. 


& 
Herman Steen, vice president, Mill- 
ers National Federation, Chicago, 


was in Kansas City March 16. He 
attended a meeting of the milling ad- 
visory council for Kansas State Col- 
lege, Manhattan. 


—GREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


R. E. WHITWORTH, HEAD 
OF NUTRENA MILLS, DIES 


MINNEAPOLIS—Roscoe E. Whit- 
worth, 54, president of Nutrena Mills, 
Inc., died March 22 in a Minneapolis 
hospital. He was a resident of Edina, 
a suburb of Minneapolis. 

Mr. Whitworth was elected presi- 
dent of Nutrena at Kansas City in 
1944. In 1946 Nutrena became a sub- 
sidiary of Cargill, Inc., and a year 
later Mr. Whitworth moved to Min- 
neapolis, 

The feed firm executive joined Nu- 
trena in 1935 as manager of the Cof- 
feyville, Kansas, plant. Later he be- 
came vice president of the company 
Before joining Nutrena he was with 
the Southard Milling Co., and Spear 
Mills, Inc., both of Kansas City 

Mr. Whitworth was a director and 
member of the executive committee 
of the American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. and a past treasurer and direc- 
tor of the Midwest Feed Manufactur- 
ers Assn. Surviving are his widow 
Fern; three sons and two daughters. 

~SREAD i6 THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
EXPAND STORAGE 

DOWNS, KANSAS The Voss 
Grain & Seed Co. here is building a 
new, reinforced concrete grain ele- 
vator consisting of 17 storage bins 
with a maximum storage capacity of 
200,060 bu. The new addition will give 
the firm a combined capacity of 265,- 
000 bu. 
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A-D-M to Construct 
2-Million-Bushel 
Elevator in St. Paul 


MINNEAPOLIS — Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co. will soon begin con- 
struction of a 2-million-bushe]l grain 
terminal elevator in St. Paul, it was 
announced by Samuel Mairs, chair- 
man of the board. The new elevator 
will be equipped and designed to 
handle shipments by either truck, 
rail or river barge. 

The site of the new structure is on 
the Mississippi River at the foot of 
Drake Street, on land leased from 
the Chicago, Northwestern & Omaha 
Railway. Contracts are expected to 
be let very soon, Mr. Mairs said, and 
it is hoped that the elevator will be 
completed before the first of next 
year. 

Addition of the new terminal ele- 
vator facilities will increase ADM’s 
total grain storage capacity to 67% 
million bushels, according to Mr. 
Mairs. He said that the firm will be 
able to store over 24 million bushels 
in its Twin City elevators alone. 

Mr. Mairs declared that the de- 
cision to build the elevator is in line 
with the government’s program for 
increasing the nation’s storage fa- 
cilities for grain. 


——=—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MACARONI MANUFACTURERS 
WILL GATHER JUNE 15-17 


PALATINE, ILL. The National 
Macaroni Manufacturers Assn. plans 
to stage its 50th anniversary conven- 
tion at Shawnee Inn, Shawnee on 
Delaware, Pa., June 15-17, it has 
been announced by Robert M. Green, 
acting secretary-treasurer of the 
group. 


DEATHS 


The president of Nutrena Mills, 
Inc., Roscoe E. Whitworth, died 
March 22 in a Minneapolis hospital. 
More details will be found on this 
page. 














Perry M. Hayden, 53, president of 
the Hayden Flour Mills, Inc., Te- 
cumseh, Mich., and nationally known 
for his famed wheat tithing project, 
died March 18. More details will be 
found on page 13. 


Mrs. Mary Elsie Root, 46, wife of 
Warren E. Root, secretary-treasurer 
of the Root Grain Co., died at the 
home in Kansas City March 17. Mr. 
Root was president of the Kansas 
City Board of Trade two years ago. 
Other survivors include two sons, 
Arthur Root and Jack Root, and a 
daughter, Judy Root. 


John R. Garvey, southern Cali- 
fornia grain man, died March 13 at 
his home in Altadena. He was 65 
years old. Mr. Garvey for the past 
25 years had been the Los Angeles 
manager for the Imperial Grain 
Growers, Inc. He was a member of 
the Los Angeles Grain Exchange since 
1928, and was president of that or- 
ganization twice, in 1931 and 1941 
He served as treasurer for 14 years 
and was a director at the time of 
his death. Funeral services were con- 
ducted March 16. In respect to Mr. 
Garvey’s memory, the exchange was 
closed March 16. 
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Planting Prospects 





sees high prices for soybeans, a crop 
which is in many respects, easier to 
grow. 

On the basis of yields in the 1948-52 
period, this oat acreage would pro- 
duce a crop of 1.4 billion bushels 

Barley Indications 

The barley crop indications, based 
on planting intentions, will produce a 
crop, the largest since 1944. Acreage 
intentions now disclose 14.1 million 
seeded acres, a 47% increase over last 
year. Although increases are widely 
general, substantial increases are re- 
ported for North Dakota, South Da- 


kota, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
Texas, Montana, Idaho, Colorado, 
Washington, Oregon and California. 

At this point it is interesting to 
note that in the states of North Da- 
kota, South Dakota and Indiana, 
where Republican’ senators have 


screamed against imports of Canadian 


oats, the farmers of all those states 
have expanded their oat acreage 
However, the increase in barley acre- 
age for those states is higher than 


that of oat acreage. 

Near record acreage for sorghums 

18.6 million acres—a 28% increase 
over 1953 is reported by USDA. This 
increase was not unexpected since 
USDA estimated that a large part of 
wheat and cotton acreage in the 
Southwest would be readily adaptable 
to sorghum crops. Even the current 
high estimate of increase in sorghum 
acreage may be increased further if 
wheat abandonment is higher than is 
now contemplated. Immediate and 
continued drouth conditions in Texas 
could expand sorghum planting pro- 
vided the drouth conditions are brok- 
en by late June or mid-July, USDA 
says 

In the Southwest it is estimated 
that sorghums are being planted only 
for local consumption since feed re- 
serves are nearly exhausted. With av- 
erage yields, the currently estimated 
sorghum production would produce a 
crop of nearly 210 million bushels as 
compared with a 109-million-bushel 
crop in 1953 

These heavy increases in production 


of feed grains may set a new sales 
pattern for the manufactured feed 
industries since many of these sup- 


plies could be fed directly at the farm 
level 

In the case of corn and oats, there 
is no indication of curtailment of 
supplies in the Corn Belt states, 
where an increase in swine population 
can be expected. In the drouth states, 
heavy increases in sorghum and oat 
production would be another local 
supply factor which would increase 
the sales problem of the feed manu- 
facturers 

On balance, the feed grain acre- 
age will increase by nearly 8% over 
last year, or on the basis of average 
yields for all crops in the planned 
seeded acreage, feed grain tonnage 
would be 123 million tons. 

With a squeeze on storage facilities 
for the basic commodities it is possi- 


ble that low prices—even with sup- 
port programs—-may prevail on the 
other feed grain crops, making it 


more profitable to walk the grain off 
the farm rather than sell it 
——BREAD 


S THE STAFF OF Lire 


NEBRASKA EXPANSION 
BEATRICE, NEB.—A contract for 
the construction of a new 40,000 bu. 
addition to the Farmers Co-op Eleva- 
tor Co. at Virginia, Meb., has been 
announnced by Frank Schuster, oper- 
ator of the elevator. 
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LATE CROP 
coRM BARLEY OATS SORGHUMS SOYBEANS SPRING WHEAT POTATOES POTATOES SUG. BEETS 
195L* 1954 1953 195h 1953 1954 1953 195) 1953 1954 1953 1954 193 19h 1953 1954 1953 195k 
PENN. 75 1,358 768 = Bly 63 57 
OHTO 2,731 3,616 1,147 1,285 1,964 1,202 2h 21 15.5 19 
IND. 3,823 4,712 1,305 1,422 1,853 1,890 12 12 
ILL. 7,524 9,101 3,161 3,352 3,907 h,259 
MICH, 1,048 1,856 1,402 1,52 59 $1 Sue = 82 
WwISC. 1,560 2,589 3,030 3,030 62 53 9.3 10 
MINN. 4,326 5,421 1,054 1,075 5,299 5,456 1,400 1,820 957 718 aS 67 68.7 Tm 
IOWA 9,036 10,446 6,159 6, Iu 1,417 1,940 7 7 36.4 38 
MO, 3,069 4,236 126 256 1,441 1,756 175 280 1,963 2,002 12.3 10,6 
N.D. 890 1,254 2,097 2,831 1,929 2,122 8b 7,101 96 92 
S.D. 2,713 3,942 501 Sul 3,827 4,095 159 18), 3,100 2,418 13 el 
NEB, 5,692 6,914 222 333 2,k7> 2,475 399 698 29 23 55.2 61 
KAN, 1,415 2,379 167 469) 1,295 1,247 3,758 blk 4.6 4.0 5.6 7 
N.C. 785 2,201 556 612 397 417 46 uo 
KY. 1,060 2,071 17.4 = 16.9 
ARK, 138 608 86 5 800 1,000 9.5 7.5 
OXLA, Sl 350 616 996 1,674 1,758 4 3 
TEXAS 127 311 «1,800 2,250 6,516 6,992 23 19 
MONT. $82 1,215 503 609 4,762 3,476 ll 10 45.3 56 
IDAHO 345 569 861 585 15h 160 82.5 87 
col. 457 686 226 2u9 78 660 101 73 yh 51 121.4 146 
WASH, 109 600 188 226 934 327 28 27 32.5 36 
ORE. 328 558 376 500 246 148 37 %7 17.6 18 
TALIF, 1,931 2,317 518 528 42 4o bu 57 1M 223 
ME. 156 142 
N.Y. $1 42 5S 56 
NwJe 24.6 21.7 
VA. 36 31 
DEL =~ MD. 13.2 11.5 
CONN, 9.6 91 


INTENTIONS TO PLANT — The chart above shows, 
under the 1953 column, the planted acreage for eight 
major crops in 1953 and, under the 1954 column, the 
In the 


acreage intentions for this year. 


case of corn 


(marked by the asterisks) the first column shows the 
1954 acreage allotments, while the second column shows 
the farmers’ intentions to plant. All figures are in thou- 
sands of acres. The wheat category is for spring wheat, 
and does not include durum, 





Jury Investigation 
of “Unfit” Wheat 
Imports Planned 


ST. PAUL—The U.S. government 
is planning a special grand jury in- 
vestigation of imports of damaged 
Canadian wheat into the U.S., it was 
announced this week. 

George MacKinnon, U.S. district 
attorney, said he was asking that a 
special grand jury be called here 
April 19. 

The jury investigation will be part 
of a more extensive investigation of 
shipments of Canadian wheat termed 
“unfit for human consumption” into 
the U.S. under the low tariff pro- 
vided for such wheat. It is alleged 
that some of the grain subsequently 
was mixed with other wheat and ex- 
ported as wheat or milled into flour 
and then exported under government 
subsidies. 

The grand jury investigation fol- 
lows hearings on the imports held 
last fall by a subcommittee of the 
Senate Agriculture Committee. 

U.S. officials here said a grand 
jury at New Orleans previously has 
returned indictments against a num- 
ber of firms and individuals in con- 
nection with the importation and 
disposal of the damaged wheut. 

C. K. Richards, a special assistant 
attorney general from Austin, Texas, 
is to handle the investigation here. 
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DERBY-HOWARD, TOPEKA 
COMPANY, LIQUIDATED 


TOPEKA, KANSAS Fred A. 
Derby, veteran grain man and Louis 
E. Howard have announced that the 
Derby-Howard Grain Co., Inc., of 
Topeka has been liquidated. All ele- 
vators owned by the firm have been 
sold and those leased have been 
liquidated. The company operated 14 
elevators in northeastern Kansas 


Lre—— 


from its main office here. 

Mr. Derby started the company in 
1898. He has announced his retire- 
ment. Mr. Howard, who has been 
associated with the firm for 25 years, 


said he will enter the real estate 
business in Topeka. He is a past 
president of the Kansas Grain & 


Feed Dealers Assn., and a director 
of the Grain and Feed Dealers Na- 
tional Assn. 


——=“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GENERAL MILLS DIVIDEND 

MINNEAPOLIS—-The board of di- 
rectors of General Mills, Inc., has 
declared a dividend of 62%¢ a share 
on General Mills, Inc., common stock 


payable May 1 to stockholders of 
record April 9. This is the 103rd 
consecutive quarterly dividend on 


General Mills common stock. 


———@READ 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Success or Failure 
of Winter Wheat 
May Be Known Soon 


MINNEAPOLIS The next few 
weeks are extremely critical for the 
winter wheat crop in the Southwest, 
and its success or failure may be 
determined soon, Cargill, Inc., states 
in its March 18 crop report. 

The growing season is getting un- 
der way in southern portions of the 
area, and moisture requirements are 
becoming heavier, the report points 
out. The recent widespread storm 
brought the first appreciable precipi- 
tation to eastern portions of the 
Great Plains since last fall, but the 
high winds reduced the benefit of the 
snow, Cargill says. 

Development of the winter wheat 
crop in the Southwest was limited by 
dry topsoil conditions, although de- 
terioration was checked temporarily 
in some areas by light precisitation. 
The drouth in the area is now well 
into its fourth month. 


USDA Announces 
1954-Crop Corn 
Support Program 


WASHINGTON- The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
that minimum price support rates 
for 1954-crop corn in commercia) and 
noncommercial corn producing areas 
will be based on $1.62 per bu., which 
is 90% of the Feb. 15 corn parity 
price. 

Price support rates in the commer- 
cial corn-producing area will reflect 
the full 90% level, but because corn 
acreage allotments are in effect in 
the commercial areas in 1954, the 
rates in the noncommercial produc- 
ing area will be 75% of the rates 
determined on the basis of 90% of 
parity. 

Rates by counties for price support 
loans and purchases will be an- 
nounced at a later date, .« 

Under the 1953 program, county 
rates were based on a national aver- 
age support price of $1.60 bu. 

The county support rates to be 
announced later will be revised up- 
ward if necessary to reflect any in- 
crease in parity as of Oct. 1, 1954, 
which is the beginning of the mar- 
keting year for 1954-crop corn. 

To be eligible for corn price sup- 
port in the commercial producing 
area, producers must be in compli- 
ance with corn acreage allotments. 

Compliance with acreage allot- 
ments for other commodities will not 
be required for price support on 1954- 
crop corn. 

Allotments for the 1954 corn crop 
in the commercial area were an- 
nounced on Jan. 20 on the basis of 
corn supply and consumption esti- 
mates. The allotment called for 4 
decrease of about 174% from the 
the commercial 


acreage planted in 
area in 1953. 
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W. Frank Kerr 


FULTON APPOINTMENTS—Promotions involving personnel at Los Angeles, 
Dallas and New Orleans—three of Fulton Bag and Cotton Mills’ largest 
plante—have been announced by company officials in Atlanta. George W. 
Williams, Dallas, Texas, has been named manager of Fulton’s new combined 
textile and multiwall operations at Los Angeles, succeeding Jack C. Baldwin, 
who is retiring to devote his time to numerous private business affairs. Mr. 
Williams was formerly manager of Fulton’s Dallas, Texas, branch. Ap- 
pointed as sales manager for Los Angeles is W. Frank Kerr of New Orleans, 
who formerly served as sales manager at the Fulton plant there. In Dallas, 
Fred G. Barnet, assistant manager there, has been named as manager of 
the plant succeeding Mr. Williams. At New Orleans, Louis J. Even has been 
named sales supervisor replacing Mr. Kerr. Mr. Williams worked as sales 
representative for a national bag company until 1928, when he became 
affiliated with Fulton’s New Orleans office. In 19386 he was named Sales 
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Fred G. Barnet 


Louis J. Even 


Manager of the Fulton branch in Dallas, and later manager. Mr. Barnet 
first became affiliated with Fulton in 1939 at its Atlanta plant where he 
remained until entering military service in 1942. In 1949, he joined the 
Fulton office in Dallas and became assistant manager there in 1952 and 
in 1953 was elected a member of the company’s board of directors. Mr. 
Kerr joined Fulton’s New Orleans branch and traveled throughout several 
southern states following World War II service. In 1951 he was sent to 
Los Angeles to supervise sales training of Fulton personnel, and upon his 
return to New Orleans in 1952, he was named sales manager there. Mr. 
Even began in 1924 with a New Orleans bag company as a sales representa- 
tive. He later served as assistant sales manager and sales manager of two 


other New Orleans bag companies. 


In 1951, 


he became affiliated with 


Fulton in a sales capacity traveling throughout Louisiana, Mississippi and 


Alabama. 





Allied Mills Builds 
New Feed Plant 
at Gainesville, Ga. 


CHICAGO Construction of a new 
plant for manufacturing Wayne 
Feeds at Gainesville, Ga., is now un- 
der way by Allied Mills, Inc., Chicago, 
according to L. T. Murphy, vice presi- 
dent in charge of production. 

Company engineers have been in 
Gainesville for some time, Mr. Mur- 
phy said, and plans have been made 
for rushing construction of the mill. 
The plant will be located at the 
southwest edge of town on _ the 
Georgia & Midland Railroad. 

Mr. Murphy said the mill will be 
a modern, streamlined plant. It will 
make full utilization of local grains 
with pre-mixed concentrates in man- 
ufacturing broiler feeds. 

Wayne Feeds have been used in the 
Gainesville area for a long time, hav- 
ing been shipped in from the Allied 
Mills plant at Memphis, Tenn., Mr. 
Murphy noted. The firm’s service rep- 
resentatives have held many educa- 
tional meetings in the general area 
during the past 10 years, company 
officials said. And, they added, the 
company has been recognized as a 
leader in helping develop north 
Georgia into a leading broiler area. 
Mr. Murphy said the new facilities 
would enable the company to provide 
the best possible service to growers 
in the Georgia area. 
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HEARINGS ON CHANGES IN 
BARLEY STANDARDS SET 


WASHINGTON -—- Informal public 
hearings on proposed changes in the 
official barley standards of the U.S. 
will be held April 1 in Portland, Ore., 
and April 2 in Milwaukee, Wis., by 


the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
The hearings will consider a proposal 
by a representative group of the malt- 
ing industry in the western states for 
changes in the barley standards re- 
lating to the special grades, choice 
malting two-rowed western barley 
and malting two-rowed western bar- 
ley. 

The Portiand hearing will open at 
1 p.m., P.S.T., April 1 in the Veter- 
ans Administration conference room, 
210 Lincoln Bldg., 5th and Oak 
streets. The Milwaukee hearing will 
open at 2 p.m. C.S.T. April 2 in the 
directors room of the Milwaukee 
Grain Exchange. 

The proposal provides that defini- 
tions for the special grades, choice 
malting two-rowed western barley 
and malting two-rowed western bar- 
ley, be revised to exclude any barley 
that is weevily or that is injured by 
heat or by mold. It provides that 
certain changes be made in the limi- 
tations on wild brome grass seed, 
varietal types of barley other than 
Hannchen or Hanna, mellow kernels, 
thin barley, and skinned and broken 
kernels. The proposal also provides 
for raising some of the quality fac- 
tors for choice malting two-rowed 
western barley and for Grade No. 1 
malting two-rowed western barley. 

The only changes proposed for 
grades No. 2 and No. 3 malting two- 
rowed western barley are to exclude 
any barley that is weevily or that is 
injured by heat or by mold, to dis- 
regard the requirement in the defi- 
nition for sample grade with respect 
to wild brome grass seed, and to in- 
crease the minimum percentage of 
mellow kernels from 60 to 70. 


Any interested person may attend 
the hearings and submit data, views, 
or arguments, orally or in writing, on 
the proposal. Written data, views, or 
arguments may also be submitted to 
the director, Grain Division, Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service, USDA, 
Washington, 25, D.C., to be received 
not later than April 9. 


Ralston Purina Co. 
Plans Further 
Expansion in ‘94 


ST. LOUIS — An expansion pro- 
gram of the Ralston Purina Co. for 
1954 which will include the opening 
of two new manufacturing plants, 
the building of another and major 
enlargements to three existing plants, 
has been announced by Donald Dan- 
forth, president of the company. 


In a letter to shareholders of 
Purina common stock March 12 
transmitting a regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 50¢, Mr. Danforth announced 
a new mill would be built at Harris- 
burg, Pa. Major additions to provide 
further operating storage will be 
built at Purina plants in Kansas City, 
Lafayette, Ind. and Spokane. 

In addition to these building proj- 
ects, the Ralston Purina Co. presently 
has under construction new plants 
at Wilson, N.C., and Gainesville, Ga., 
which will be opened during 1954. 
Other major expansion of existing 
plants is construction in process at 
Minneapolis, Buffalo and Omaha. 

During 1953 new Purina plants 
were built at Spokane and Shreve- 
porte, La., and a soybean processing 
plant was built at Kansas City. Dur- 
ing 1952 a new feed plant was built 
at Delmar, Del., and a soybean pro- 
cessing plant was acquired at De- 
eatur, Il. 

In 1951 new Purina plants were 
built or acquired at Macon, Ga.; 
Amarillo, Texas; Oklahoma City; 
Muskogee, Okla., and Jackson, Miss. 

Surveys are in progress at the pres- 
ent time on other likely locations for 
new plants, indicating the company 
plans to continue its present rate of 
expansion. 


Mr. Danforth summed up his out- 
look in the statement to shareholders 


by saying, “While American agricul- 
ture may still be faced with serious 
problems, this additional increased 
capital expansion bespeaks our confi- 
dence in our business and its future.” 

He reported that the company’s 
business during the present fiscal 
year, which commenced Oct. 1, has 
shown an increase in volume of sales 
over last year. 
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MONTANA FEED MEN NAME 
OFFICERS, BACK RESEARCH 


BOZEMAN, MONT.—A pledge for 
continued support toward the role 
played by the extension department 
at Montana State College in poultry 
and animal production in Montana 
was pledged by the Montana Feed 
Manufacturers & Dealers Assn. at 
its March 10 meeting in the Hotel 
Baxter here. The meeting was held 
in conjunction with the annual nu- 
trition conference at Montana State 
College. 


A good turnout of delegates heard 
three out-of-state speakers, James C. 
Fritz, W. A. Harris and Gomer H. 
Lague. Problems of mutual interest 
to feed men were discussed. 

The association formally encour- 
aged the college to continue the an- 
nual nutrition conferences, calling at- 
tention to the progress made in the 
past years. 


The association reelected all of- 
ficers, namely: Chuck Hansen, Boze- 
man, president; Stan Bradley, Living- 
ston, vice president, and Roy Meyers, 
Missoula, secretary-treasurer. 
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BONDED GRAIN IN THE U.S. 





Stocks of bonded grain in the U.8. as com 
piled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, Mar. 12, 1954 (000's omitted) 

Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 
Boston 131 . 
Buffalo 589 

Afloat 1,361 
Duluth .cccocses 25 oe e. oe 
Milwaukee, afloat 546 

Totals 745 1,361 54 
Previous week 747) «1,736 232 924 
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Anniversary Ad 
Campaign Outlined 


CHICAGO—The Chase Bag Co., 
founded in 1847, will celebrate its 
107th anniversary with an unusual 
advertising campaign. Designed to en- 


courage packers to capitalize on the 
Chase company’s long experience, 
each ad in the series will feature the 
“C” man, the capable Chase repre- 
sentative 

“By depicting important historical 
events in industry, agriculture and 
commerce, the entire campaign con- 
veys dramatic visual evidence of the 
vast experience of this oldest of all 
bag companies,”’ Chase points out. 

The company also announced a 
stepped-up service program, the basic 
aim of which is to supply all packag- 
ing users with expert technical advice 
in all phases of packaging. Every 
Chase representative will initiate an 
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aggressive program to acquaint all 
packaging users on the latest mate- 
rials, the most modern applications, 
the most efficient solutions for all 
packaging problems, the company 
says. 

Because the Chase company manu- 
factures a complete line of packag- 
ing products, the campaign will be 
addressed to every segment of in- 
dustry, agriculture and commerce. 
Appearing in numerous trade maga- 
zines, each ad will feature packag- 
ing products used in a specific indus- 
try. 
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USDA BOOSTS FEDERAL 
GRAIN INSPECTION FEES 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture last week an- 
nounced an increase in the fees for 
federal appeal inspection of grain. 
The new schedule is as follows: 

For bulk or sacked grain in carload 
lots $5 a car 

For bulk or sacked grain in trucks 
and trailers $3 a truck or trailer lot. 

For bulk or sacked grain in boats, 
barges or other vessels, $1.50 per 
1,000 bu. or fraction thereof, with a 
minimum of $3 a lot. 

For a submitted sample or package 
of grain, $2 a sample or package. 

For all lots of grain other than 
those referred to above, $1.50 per 
1,000 bu. or fraction thereof, with a 
minimum fee of $3 per lot. 
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These fees supersede the fees which 
have been in effect since Aug. 1, 1949. 
The revised fees become effective 
June 1, 1954. 


cre 
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ARKANSAS COURT UPHOLDS 
2% TAX ON POULTRY FEED 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—The validi- 
ty of a 2% use tax on commercial! 
poultry feed—a hot political issue 
in Northwest Arkansas—was upheld 
March 8 by the Arkansas Supreme 
Court at Little Rock. 

The high court affirmed Pulaski 
Chancery Court which earlier had 
upheld the tax. The test suit was 
brought by State Representative 
F. A. (Pat) Teague of Berryville. 
who in the 1953 Legislature gained 
passage of a bill exempting such feed 
from the levy. 

However, Gov. Francis Cherry 
vetoed the measure because he said 
the state couldn’t afford the approxi- 
mate $2 million loss it would have 
brought about. 

The high court rejected Mr. 
Teague’s argument that the 1949 use 
tax law exempts his business of rais- 
ing turkeys and chickens for the 
broiler market from the 2% tax. The 
court said previous decisions had al- 
ready established that the broiler 
industry wasn’t exempt from the tax, 
and added that apparently the 1953 
Legislature and Mr. Teague himself 
had recognized that it didn’t. 
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WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
rorticn FILLOUR pomestic 


Sist and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘ Western 
Reserve" and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 














JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


FLOUR - FEED 


P. O, Box 646 
740 Magnolia St. 
NEW ORLEANS 7, LA,, U. 8A, 








-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 
Km, 520-120 Bdwy.,. NEW YORKS5,N, Y. 


New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


NEW YORK 


Prodace Exchange 




















ARE FAMOUS FOR 
GOOD BAKING! 








-WESTCENTRAL COOPERATIVE GRAIN COMPANY= 


GRAIN EXCHANGE — OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
TERMINAL AND SUBTERMINAL FAcILiITIES IN OMAHA, LINCOLN, FreMONT AND 200 APFILIATED 


Country ELkvAToRS 


CHEYENNE—WNEBRED 
PAWNEE— TURKEY 


These famous wheats again 
comprise nearly all of the new 
crop available to you out of 
Nebraska. Millers depend on 
Nebraska wheat to produce 
the best baking results. The 
demand is good, but our spe- 
cialists are ready to pick the 
best of the crop for you. Con- 
tact us now! 




















——s 


Operating Terminals at — 


Kansas City (River Rail) 
St. Joseph, Missouri 
Sioux City, Iowa 








—==== 


4) 





Hart -Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Grain Merchants 


Sub-Terminal at 


Nebraska City, Nebraska 


Country Elevators in 
Six States 
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DRY MILK INSTITUTE SETS 
UP APRIL 22-23 PROGRAM 


CHICAGO — Major attention wil! 
be given the problem of new arid ex- 
panded markets for nonfat dry milk 
solids when the American Dry Milk 
Institute holds its 29th annual meet- 
ing at Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, April 22-23, 1954. 

Never in the nearly 30-year history 
of the institute has this problem been 
more acute, for production is running 
far ahead of the gains dry milks have 
made in public acceptance during the 


last quarter century, the institute 
Says. 

The general session opens at 10 
a.m. Thursday morning, April 22, 
with the annual address of board 


chairman B. F. Beach, Adrian, Mich. 
The day's presentation, as yet not 
fully announced by director B. W. 
Fairbanks, will unfold under the lead- 
ership of W. G. Rice of Minneapolis 
and R. C. Evans of Los Angeles, ses- 
sion chairmen, and will be largely a 
story featuring “ADMI Patent Pend- 
ing.” 

The second day's session will open 
with J. M. Punderson, Rochester, 
Minn., as chairman, The sixth annual 
survey of dry milk distribution will 
be presented by Armin Blockhan of 
the institute staff. A leading industry 
speaker, R. J. Speirs of Philadelphia, 
will analyze the census and current 
situation under the topic: “What 
Does It Mean?" Don Manchester of 
Campbell-Mithun advertising agency, 
will discuss industry promotion of 
nonfat dry milk solids, and Don S. 
Anderson, acting director, Livestock 
& Dairy Division, Commodities Sta- 
bilization Service, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, will make a 
report on the government's activities 
relating to dry milks under the title 
of “View Points.” 


THE NORTHWESTERN 


The closing luncheon at noon Fri- 
day will feature Bryan Blalock, Mar- 
shall, Texas, whose stirring speeches 
on the dairy industry are well known 
in 35 states, ADMI reported 


———SAREAO 18 THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


TOP OFFICIALS NAMED BY 
COLUMBIA BAKING FIRM 


ATLANTA—Election of two new 
top officials of the Columbia Baking 
Co. was announced here March 20 

The new chairman of the board is 
Tracy C. Weltmer, a former baking 
executive who in recent years has 
been president of the Weltmer In- 
vestment Service in Kansas City. Mr. 
Weltmer succeeds the late George A. 
Zabriskie. He is a former vice presi- 
dent of the Interstate Bakeries Corp. 
in Kansas City. 

Succeeding Joseph Hexter as presi- 
dent of the Columbia firm is Ogden 
A. Geilfuss, former vice president of 
the National Yeast Corp. Mr. Hexter 
announced his retirement recently. 
He had served as president of the 
Southeastern Bakery Chain for 22 
years. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
TO BUILD ELEVATOR 
BISON, KANSAS — A 300,000 bu. 
capacity elevator will be erected here 
soon at an estimated cost of $113,000, 
it was announced by the Bison Co- 
operative. 





Retail Bakers 





(Continued from page 12) 
there was no loss of weight or mois- 
ture and that convenience was one 
of the prime factors in the use of a 
freezer so that no work should be 
added if it could be avoided. 


It was determined that no small 





Looking for Facts About the Flour, 
Feed, Grain and Baking Industries ? 


You'll Find Them In The-Northwestern-Miller 


1954 ALMANACK 


Soon to be ready. Available to 
readers of The Northwestern 
Miller with issue of April 27, 
1954. New subscribers and re- 
newal readers to The Northwest- 
ern Miller receive the Almanack 
without charge, and it is sold 
separately at $2 per copy. This 


comprehensive reference book of 
statistical information is pub- 
lished annually as a supplement 
to The Northwestern Miller. It 
brings together much valuable 
material to be kept for easy-to- 
use reference throughout the 
year. 


STANDARD FEATURES ARE: 


FLOUR— 


Packaging Laws 
Productior 
Pexports and Imports 
Vorld Import Duties 


FEEDS— 


ules Governing Feed Trade 
Definitions of Grain By-Products 
Peedstuffs Analysis Table 

farm Animal Population 

state Laws 





BAKING— 


State Baking Laws 

List of Industrial Movies 
List of Baking Schools 
Census Report 


GRAIN— 


Wheat Standards 
Corn Standards 
Contract Grades 
Klevator Capacity 


FOREIGN— 


Regulations 
Bleaching Flour, Self-Rising Flour 
Packaging 


Check One: 


MAIL 
COUPON 


age 


TODAY 


ADDRESS 


cerry 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER | 

118 8. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. | 

Please send the Almanack without charge 
and enter my subscription to The North- | 
western Miller—one year, $4; two years, $7. | 
Send the Almanack Number only—$2 per | 
copy. | 
Enclosed $.. | 

| 

| 

| 

| 

STATE | 
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mixes are ever necessary since the 
surplus can be thrown in a freezer. 
Mr. Smedley said that 150 batches 
per week could be cut to 100 with 
the proper freezer capacity. One solu- 
tion to the problem of freezer capac- 
ity was suggested by Mr. Oltman, 
who said that after Danish goods and 
other pastry items are frozen they 
can be repacked into a smaller space. 

Mr. Oltman suggested that Danish 
dough could be sheeted out to cover 
the pan in order to recover rapidly, 
but Mr. Moroff disagreed and said 
that the products should be made up 
before they are frozen so that only 
one handling is involved. Mr. Moroff 
also suggested that sweet goods 
should be frozen before baking unless 
it was to take care of an end-of-day 
business, since he wanted to sell 
warm coffee cake in order to obtain 
a fresh aroma. 


Promotion Panel 


William Schoenleber, Aunt Jennie’s 
Bake Shop, Rochester, New York was 
the moderator of a promotion panel 
which featured “23 Ways to Skidoo 
Competition.” On his panel were 
Charles Petty, Latonia Bakery, Cov- 
ington, Ky.; Mrs. Louis Dudt, Dudt’s 
Bakery, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Mrs. Helen 


Arnold, Arnold’s Bakery, Midiand, 
Mich.; Robert Johnson, Johnson's 
Bakery, Rochester, N.Y., and Ed 
Marsh, Marsh Bakers, Birmingham, 
Ala 


In a session which 
siderable interest throughout the 
afternoon, Mr. Schoenleber’s group 
discussed 23 items so that the listen- 
ing bakers could score themselves on 
how well they have fulfilled the basic 
ideas of retail bakery merchandising, 
advertising and sales girls’ relation- 
ships 


attracted con- 


Typical classifications were discus- 
sions on housekeeping, new custom- 
ers, newspaper advertising, amount 
of average sale, signs, allied assist- 
ance, new items, and the often con- 
troversial points of price tags, dual 
windows, window cards and other 
signs and the profitable sideline sec- 
tion. 

Mr. Johnson commanded consider- 
able interest and considerable levity 
as well when he pointed out that fried 
fish had been a very successful side- 
line with him, bringing in 170 to 200 
extra customers on Friday that would 
not normally have entered the store. 
He asked several questions which 
would help the baker determine 
whether to add sidelines or not by his 
ability to answer yes to each of 
them: 

Is it exclusively yours? 

Does it go with your other baked 

foods? 

Does it turn over daily? 

Will it bring people into the shop? 

Is it of high quality? 

Will it sell itself? 

Will it sell baked foods? 

In addition to the fish, such items as 
salad, baked beans, chicken pies, cof- 
fee, tea, ice cream and candy were 
suggested. 

Other discussion during the after- 
noon about subjects not covered by 
retailers normally confirmed the feel- 
ing of Charles Petty that air condi- 
tioning is becoming a ‘‘must”’ because 
of competition and the benefits it 
gives the retail baker. Mr. Johnson 
said that the normal 20 to 30% de- 
crease in business in July and August 
had been in a large part forestalled by 
the installation of air conditioning in 
the retail shop. The use of telephone- 
line music for the sales area was also 
heartily endorsed. 

The final portion of the convention, 
other than the demonstration pro- 
gram, was a wind up of convention 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 


v v v 





SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 
FLOUR SALESMAN WILL SELL FAMILY 
and bakery flour in South Address 1666 
The Northwestern Miller, 141 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill 

















* MACHINERY FOR SALE 


senemnmennenmiemeel v 


WRECKING FORMER 
GENERAL MILLS FLOUR MILL 


Louisville, Ky. 





Must sell at once—sifters, aspirators, 
blowers, agitators; 100 legs 44%x5", 
6x9" and 5%x7" cups; roll stands; 
line shafts, pulleys, ete.; 440 volt 
electric motors; other equipment. 


Phone, write or wire 


TED HALL THE WRECKER 


2432 Ss. Floyd St., Louisville, Ky. 


Cathoun 5508 


MACHINERY WANTED | 
v 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo, 




















MILL MACHINERY 
When It's Mill Machinery You Need 
“RITE TO ROSS” 

We buy and sell all types flour, feed 
mill machinery. Largest stock in 
Midwest. Rolls our specialty. 
ROSS MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 
12 N.E. 28th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 














business and the more intangible of 
successful retail bakery operations 
labor and human relations. 

William F. Thie, Virginia Bakery, 


Cincinnati, under whose leadership 
the association had recorded an al- 
most 50% increase in membership, 


was reelected president of the ARBA. 
Bernard Bowling, Plehn’s Bakery, 
Louisville, was reelected first vice 
president; Walter R. Schuchardt, 
Lake Forest Pastry Shop, St. Louis, 
second vice president; Charles J. 
Schupp, Schupp’s Pastry Shop, Wash- 
ington, D. C., third vice president. 
Paul M. Baker, Jenny Lee Bake 
Shop, McKees Rocks, Pa., was elected 
treasurer and Trudy Schurr, Chicago, 
reappointed secretary. 


———- BREAD IG THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ERNEST BROWN NAMED 
BAG FIRM EXECUTIVE 

KANSAS CITY—Ernest E. Brown 
has been elected vice president of the 
National Container Corporation of 
Ohio, the multiwall bag division of 
the National Container Corp., it was 
announced by Samuel Kipnis, presi- 
dent of the parent company. 

Mr. Brown is in charge of Nation- 
al’s multiwall bag operations, which 
include plants at Jaite, Ohio, and 
Kansas City. The capacity of the 
latter plant is being doubled. 
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Looks like his dad... 
Walks like his dad... 
Acts like his dad... 





... NOT SPOKEN 





Chances are, he’ll grow up to think 
like his dad. For Pop’s the hero... 
and the way he does things, the way 
he acts, is “the right way.” 

Think of that next time you’re tired 
when it’s time to go to church or 


Light their life with faich//’ ip | 


Contributed to the Religion In American Life Program by 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 


synagogue ... and you’d like to grab 
forty extra winks. You can’t blame 
him, years from now, ifhe hasn’t faith 
in God... in life... in himself. . . if 
you haven’t shown him where to look 
for it. 


f 
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N. V. indaonte tiahidianey 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 
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. Heerengracht 209 
AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
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Importers of 


FLOUR + OFFALS + STARCH 








Established 1886 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: “Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 








N V.GEBRS VAN DEN BERGH'S 
KONINKLIJKE FABRIEKEN 
P.O. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGHST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References 
De Twentache Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: “Locomotion,” Rotterdam 








Anno 1876 


VERHOEFF & ZOON’s 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPY N. V. 
ROTTERDAM 
Flour Importers 
Aleo handling bakers’ sundries 
Cables: Radium Corr.: P.O, Box 6 








FELIX COHEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
36, Mauciteweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Reference: De Twentsche Bank 
Cable 


Address: “Felixeohen"” 








W. DE BOER & CO. 
HAMBURG 1 
Messberghof 
Flour, cereals, feed, grains, etc. 
IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: ‘Wedeboer”’ 











WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 
Heplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas st., ABERDEEN 
26/28 High St, KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “Philip,”" Dundee 
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Increased Food Chemical Use 
Predicted by Pfizer Official 


LOS ANGELES-—A spokesman for 
a leading chemical manufacturer has 
declared that certain revisions are 
needed in the Federal Food, Drug 
and Cosmetic Act, but stated that 
such changes should not unduly inter- 
fere with the orderly marketing of 
new chemical food additives 

John J. Powers, Jr., senior vice 
president, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., 
Brooklyn, told a meeting of food 
technologists in Los Angeles that no- 
where in the chemical industry had 
he encountered opposition to the 
Food & Drug Administration’s asser- 
tion for need of amendment to the 
law. 

However, he cautioned that “re- 
vision of the act should be effected 
so as to achieve the required objec- 
tives with a minimum impact on the 
orderly marketing of new products.” 

In addition, he said, chemical man- 
ufacturers are faced with difficulties 
because of a certain lack of uniform- 
ity in various state laws, which in 
some cases prohibit the use of a 
chemical additive already cleared at 
the federal level. 

As examples of chemical food ad- 
ditives now in use, the executive cited 
vitamins Bl, B2, and Niacin, which 
are employed in the fortification of 
foods such as flour, bread, cereal, and 
certain baby products. 


Wider Usage Noted 

Mr. Powers noted: “All will agree 
that rapid and continuing technologi- 
cal advances are resulting in an ever- 
increasing volume of new chemicals 
having a widening variety of food 
applications. This increasing volume 
alone would appear to warrant and 
dictate sufficient amendment of the 
act so as to assure that under no 
circumstances could an inadequately 
tested or unsafe chemical find its way 
into foods.” 

Mr. Powers observed that govern- 
ment officials repeatedly have stated 











FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
60 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C 2 


Cc. 1. F. business much preferred 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,’’ Glasgow 








JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 


Cable Address: 


Code. 
“VIGILANT” Riverside 





“WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 
LTD, 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Baltic Chambers ; _ 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 
Cable Address; “Waver.ey” 











STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Solicit offers directly from export millers all grades hardwheat, 
softwheat and springwheat flours 
Pro-forma contract stating terms and conditions in full 
will be sent on request 


47-48 Damrak 


Cable Address: ‘‘Cleo” 











LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO.’S 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPI, N. V. 
AMSTERDAM—C. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
WORKING ALL OVER EUROPE 
Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschapplij, N. V. 


Cable Address: “Matiluch” 











that the great majority of chemical 
manufacturers “are fully aware of 
and thoroughly discharge their re- 
sponsibilities in the adequate testing 
of their products.” 

As an example of conflict between 
state and federal rulings on food ad- 
ditives, Mr. Powers described the use 
of ascorbic acid (vitamin C) in short- 
ening the time needed for processing 
certain cooked and cured meat prod- 
ucts. The process has been approved 
by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

“However,” Mr. Powers said, “we 
find that at the state level we en- 
counter difficulty, in no way related 
to either the safety or utility of the 
product ... but rather because of the 
existence of laws which in effect con- 
stitute blanket prohibitions against 
the utilization of all but traditionally 
accepted ingredients.” 


Proposals 

Proposals advanced for revisions of 
the federal act, Mr. Powers stated, 
fall roughly into two categories—one 
would invest the Food & Drug Ad- 
ministration with the right of “prior 
approval” under which administra- 
tive findings would only admit of 
court reversal if arbitrary or capri- 
cious; the other would fall short 
of conferring such “prior approval” 
right with the consequence that any 
court action initiated would invoke 


scrutiny of the facts rather than 
of the administrative conduct. 
The goal attained by both these 


proposals, he pointed out, is to assure 
the administration of advance in- 
formation on all proposed new food 
additives, as well as an effective 
mechanism for guaranteeing against 
the food use of unsafe or inadequate- 
ly tested food ingredients. 

Mr. Powers stated that under the 
present law, ethical manufacturers 
are well aware of the informal chan- 
nels of publicity available to the 
administration in making its opinions 
known to the public. This, he stated, 
is in effect an unwritten right of 
“prior approval” since such manu- 
facturers “clear” new additives with 
the administration in advance of 
marketing. 

Mr. Powers told the food technolo- 
gists that the average man in the 
street “appears to have a somewhat 
sub-conscious antipathy toward any 
association of chemicals with the food 
he eats.” He remarked: 

“I would imagine that were you to 
advise a diner in a restaurant that 
the chef had been seen sprinkling a 
mixture of sodium chloride and an 
iodine salt on the potatoes, you would 
be faced with a very distressed in- 
dividual until you informed him that 
the combination was nothing more 
than iodized table salt.” 


In conclusion, Mr. Powers called 
on scientists attending the annual 
meeting of the Southearn California 
Section of the Institute of Food Tech- 
nologists to direct their attention 
toward assuring that public opinion 
bearing on the problem of chemical 
food additives is an informed and 
educated one. 
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JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address: ‘“Ancuor,"’ Belfast 








D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 

OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 








CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 


LONDON ,E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 














FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED axnp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
FEED, ETC. 

20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 











ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 


FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 








McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘MARVEL,"’ Glasgow 











ROBERT CARSON & CO. 
LID. 
FLOUR [IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St GLASGOW 
“ DIPLOMA,’ 


Cable Address Glasgow 








Cable Address: ‘“Topri'’, London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 








STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Lt. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Cory Buildings 


Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: ‘Famed,’ London 











COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: ‘‘Coventry,’’ London 








PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 











GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


SINCE 1889 


AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 6th Bd., Riverside, Private 


Rankere: Twenteche Bank, Amsterdam 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 
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Through 
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Cable Address: ‘Dorrgacn,"’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 
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ZF BAKER FLOURS that give 
y nae produit 


fewer worries 
TEA TABLE 






THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 


50 years... 


Producing fine flours for 80 years, Valier’s have grown with 








the baking industry. Backed by a tradition of quality, plus 
modern facilities and specialized experience, Valier’s cake 


and cracker flours are a must in many outstanding shops. 





Come to the heart of the Buttercup wheat country 


for unsurpassed quality, car after car. 








WRITE, PHONE or WIRE 
FOR QUOTATIONS ON... 


a Cake and Cracker Flour 
for Every Purpose! 












Complete acilities Jor Serving the Milling Industry 


Z yal 





MEMBER'S OFFICE Ss: 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE CHICAGO, ILL. 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE KANSAS CITY, MO. 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N, Y. 

NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE ENID, OKLA, 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE FT. WORTH, TEXAS 
DULUTH BOARD OF TRADE AMARILLO, TEXAS 


FT, WORTH GRAIN & COTTON EXCH. 
NEW YORK RUBBER EXCHANGE 


Grain Company 





NEW YORK COFFEE & SUGAR EXCH. OPERATING: Founded by Fred Ublmann 
NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE pag a 
NEW YORK COCOA EXCHANGE 4,000,000 BUSHELS CHICAGO ° 1480 BOARD of TRADE 











KANSAS CITY * 1158 BOARD of TRADE 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Mar. 27-—Niagara Dist., Assn. of 
Operative Millers; King Edward Ho- 
tel, Toronto, Ont.; sec., Roy F. Kehr, 
70 W. Chippewa St., Buffalo 2, N.Y. 

April 6—Pennsylvania Division No. 
4, Allied Trades of the Baking In- 
dustry, Abraham Lincoln Hotel, Read- 
ing, Pa.; sec., J. K. Hooker, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., 622 N. 25th St., Reading. 

April 6-7 — Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Sixth annual Bakers Forum, 
Ambassador Hotel, Los Angeles; sec., 
dack McCarthy, Sugar Products Co., 
Los Angeles. 

Apr. 0—Self-Rising Flour Institute, 
Inc.; Peabody Hotel, Memphis, Tenn.; 
sec., Allen BK. Cornelius, 822 Nash- 
ville Trust Bidg., Nashville 8, Tenn. 

Apr. 21-24 — Southern Bakers 
Assn., Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Peters- 
burg, Fia.; Sec., E. P. Cline, 708 
Henry Grady Bldg., Atlanta 8, Ga. 

April 25-27 — Arkansas-Oklahoma 


DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


we BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


@ MII & Gen, Offices, Buhler, Kansas 





@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 











CARGILL = 


CREATIVE PROCESSORS 
OF FARM PRODUCTS 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Woleott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO, 





Hoard of Trade Building 


bakers convention, Crescent Hotel, 
Eureka Springs, Ark.; sec., Charles 
Meyer, Jr., 501 Union Life Bildg., 
Little Rock, Ark. 

April 26-28—Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference; Multnomah Ho- 
tel, Portland, Ore.; sec., Roger Wil- 
liams, 1188 Jefferson St., Salem, Ore. 

May 2-4 — Texas Bakers Assn.; 
Texas Hotel, Fort Worth; sec., Mrs. 
G. Goodman, 1134 Liberty Bank Bldg., 
Dallas 1. 

May 2-5—National Fisheries Insti- 
tute, Inc.; Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Mgr., Mal Xavier, 1614 Twen- 
tieth St. N.W., Washington 9, D.C. 

May 3-4 — Associated Bakers of 
Minn.; Lowry Hotel, St. Paul; Sec., 
J. M. Long, 623 14th Ave. S.E., Min- 
neapolis. 

May 11-12 — Iowa Bakers Assn.; 
Savery Hotel, Des Moines; Sec., Nor- 
man X. Swenson, 118 South Court 
St., Ottumwa, Iowa. 

May 16-17 — National Association 
of Flour Distributors; Hotel Astor, 
New York City; Sec., Wayne G. 
Martin, 114 E. 40th St., New York 
16, N.Y. 

May 16-19 — Wholesale Grocers 
Convention and Exposition; St. Louis, 
Mo.; Chm., Gus ©. Covington, Cov- 
ington Bros. & Co., Mayfield, Ky. 

May 17-19—Millers National Fed- 
eration, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Sec., Herman Steen, 3809 
W. Jackson Bivd., Ohicago 6, Il. 

May 17-19—Grocery Manufacturers 
of America, Inc.; Boca Raton Hotel, 
Boca Raton, Fla.; Sec., William A. 
Dolan, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, 
N.Y. 





Soft Winter WheatFlours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 





Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — ““Jasco”’ 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 




















THE largest and most modern flour mill 


and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 


storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIPF H. MORRIS & CO. Eastern RepaesenraTive, 26 Beaver Street, New Yore Orry 











RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 








May 23-25—New York State As- 
sociation of Manufacturing Retail 
Bakers; Hotel Roosevelt, New York 
City; sec., Peter J. Braida, American 
Bakers Publishing Oo., Produce Ex- 
change, New York 4, N.Y. 

May 238-27 — American Assn. of 
Cereal Chemists; Hotel Cosmopolitan, 
Denver, Colo.; Sec., C. L. Brooke, 
Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, NJ. 

May 23-27—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers Technical Conference; 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIL; Sec., 
Donald 8. Eber, 639 Board of Trade 
Blidg., Kansas City. 

May 25-27 — Biscuit & Cracker 
Manufacturers Association of Ameri- 
ca and Independent Biscuit Manufac- 
turers Co., Inc.; Drake Hotel, Chica- 
go; sec., Walter Dietz, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 

May 28-29—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn.; Hotel Roanoke, Roan- 
oke, Va.; sec., Paul M. Marshall, 1367 
Board of Trade Blidg., Chicago 4, Ill. 

dune 1-2 — South Dakota Bakers 
Assn.; Grand Hotel, Watertown, 
S.D.; Sec., Lex Quarnberg, Water- 
town (S. D.) Milling Co. 

June 5-7 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; Pocono Manor, Mt. Pocono, 
Pa.; sec., Theo Staab, 5700 No. Broad 
St., Philadelphia 41, Pa. 


June 12-15—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Poland Spring House; Poland 
Spring, Maine; Sec., Robert E. Sulli- 
van, 51 Exeter St., Boston 16, Mass. 

June 13-14—Rocky Mountain Bak- 
ers Assn.; Albany Hotel, Denver; 
Sec., Fred Linsenmaier, Box 871, 
Denver 1, Colo. 

June 18-17 — National Association 
of Retail Grocers; National Guard 
Armory, Washington, D.C.; sec-mgr., 
Marie Kiefer, 360 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 1, Il. 

June 15-17 — National Macaroni 
Mfrs. Assn.; Shawnee Inn, Shawnee 
on Delaware, Pa.; sec., Robert M. 
Green, 130 No. Ashland Ave., Pala- 
tine, Tl. 

June 17-18 — Bakery Equipment 
Mfrs. Assn.; Cavalier Hotel, Virginia 
Beach, Va.; sec., Raymond J. Walter, 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

June 19-21—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, Ocean Forest Hotel, 
Myrtle Beach, 8.C.; Sec., Mrs. Louise 
Skillman, 2608 Portland Ave., Char- 
lotte 7, N.C. 

June 21-28—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn, and Bakers Club of Balti- 
more, The Cavalier Hotel, Virginia 
Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Cary, 16 
McClellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 

July 1-3 — Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn.; North- 
ernaire, Three Lakes, Wis.; sec., Ray- 
mond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, New York. 

July 25-27—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn., Greenbriar Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs, Va.; sec., Edward John- 
son, 611 Pennsylvania Ave., Charles- 
ton, W. Va. 

Sept. 12-15—Lake Michigan States 
Bakers Fall Conference and Recrea- 
tion Party; French Lick Springs 
Hotel, French Lick, Ind.; Sec’s., In- 
diana Bakers Assn., Charles P. Ehlers, 
2236 E. Michigan St., Indianapolis; 
Illinois Bakers Assn., Marion B. Mc- 
Clelland, 221 W. Prairie Ave., De- 
catur, TllL.; Wisconsin Bakers Assn., 


Sulton 








SUPERIOR 
AU BAG & COTTON MILLS 
for the 
Atlante Minneapolis 
MILLING Now Orleans New York City 
INDUSTRY ies Savannah 
since hens Winter Hoeven, Fla 


Son Francisco 
Phoenix 


los Angeles 
18 10 Kenses City, Kans 
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MI 
‘The Choice of the 
Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
et, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Mises 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








American Ace 


A superior bread 
flour, milled in one 
of the West’s very 

finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 


Kansas City, Mo. 











We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri! 





PIRES PEAh 


BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 


al Off OF 








*“RUSSELL’S BEST” 

**AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 











ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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Fred H. Laufenburg, 161 W. Wiscon- 
sin Ave., Milwaukee. 


Sept. 19-21—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil, Inc.; Natural Bridge Hotel, Nat- 
ural Bridge, Va.; Sec., Harold K. 
Wilder, 5 S. 12th St., Richmond, Va. 

Sept. 26-28—Southern Bakers 
Assn. Production Conference, Hotel 
Biltmore, Atlanta; sec., E. P. Cline, 





BAKERY FLOURS 


UNIFORM, DEPENDABLE, MILLED TO 
FIT UP-TO-DATE SHOP SCHEDULES 


BRANDS 
VICTOR - EIDERDOWN - CHAMPION 
FLUFFYDOWN - DOWNYLIGHT 


CRETE MILLS - CRETE, NEBRASKA 












FINE FLOURS - CORN PRODUCTS 





The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 

Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 

Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 














“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 


Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 





























pecialists 


IN THE MILLING OF 
FINE BAKERY FLOUK 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 


General Otfices: Minneapolis, Minn 





























THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


703 Henry Grady Bidg., Atlanta 3, 
Ga, 


Oct. 14-15—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee; Sher- 
man Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; Sec., Ray- 
mond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. 


Oct. 16-20—American Bakers Assn. ; 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago; Sec., Harold 
Fiedler, Room 1558, 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 


Oct. 17—Bakery Equipment Mfrs. 
Assn.; Sherman Hotel, Chicago, TL; 
Sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


1955 


Jan. 80-Feb. 2 — Potomac States 
Bakers Assn., Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore; sec., Emmet Cary, 16 Mc- 
Clellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 


April 17-20—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; McAlister Hotel, Mi- 
ami, Fla.; sec., Trudy Schurr, 735 W. 
Sheridan Road, Chicago, Il. 


June 20-22—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn.; the Cavalier Hotel, Vir- 
ginia Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Cary, 
16 McClellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 


Oct. 1-6—Baking Industry Exposi- 
tion (American Bakers Assn., Bak- 
ery Equipment Manufacturers 
Assn.); Atlantic City, N.J.; sec., Har- 
old Fiedler, American Bakers Assn., 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Il. 


——BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


LINK-BELT SALES UP; 
NET INCOME DECLINES 


CHICAGO—The Link-Belt Co. re- 
ports that sales in 1953 were at a 
record high, but net income de- 
creased. 

Sales in 1953 totaled $129,792,444, 
compared with $126,582,116 in 1952. 
Net income for 1953 was $7,397,792, 
or $4.42 per share, compared with 
$8,039,915, or $4.82 per share, in 
1952. 

Earnings before provision for in- 
come taxes were $15,902,792 in 1953 
and $18,534,915 in 1952. 

Robert C. Becherer, president, said 
increased costs of labor and material, 
coupled with limitations on price in- 
creases resulting from a buyers’ mar- 
ket, accounted for the greater portion 
of the reduction in earnings. 

The increase in sales in 1953 was 
attributed to greater sales in some 
product lines to consumer industries 
and to completion of a number of 
large engineered installations that 
were booked the previous year. In- 
coming contracts for engineered in- 
stallations reflected activity during 
the year in the foundry, pulp and 
paper, chemical and power engineer- 
ing industries. 






















“Pre | % 
_WALTROGALSKY, MILLING CO 


* MEPHERSON, 






Country-Milled 
from Country-Kan 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 


OWNER 
MANAGED 











The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
580 GRAIN EXCHANGE AT 6339 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 
Mills at Springfield, Minn. 








““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 














QUALITY FLOURS 
St. Cloud Milling Co. 


Sales Offices: 
580 Grain Exch, Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Mills at 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








General Offices: 








CSTABLISHED 1665 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





WALLA WALLA, WASHINGION 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 






















“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 


“WINGOLD” 


FOR QUALITY” 


Waite Rye 
Pure Licut Rye 


Clear “Boxer” 


FLOURS 


of ‘Dependable Quality 


W heat Flours 

“Bay STATE” 
Rye Flours 

Mepium Rye 


“WINONA” 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 


SpeciaL MepiuM Rye 


Rye Meal Coanse, Mevitum-Fine 


Bay STATE MILLING Co. 


“STRONGFELLOW” 


Dark Rye 
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HE + appastataaaas 


eae of 
outstanding 


service 


SERVICE HEADQUARTERS FOR THE MILLING AND GRAIN INDUSTRIES 


The Northwestern Miller is proud of its service program which 


for the past eighty years has been valuable to its adver- 
tisers and to the industries with which they are associated. 


x agli) NVNIay 





The Northwestern Miller, 
a weekly news magazine de- 
signed to meet the essential 
needs of the flour industry and 
edited with the guiding princi- 
ple that a well-informed man- 
agement is the industry’s great- 
est asset. 





EXCLUSIVE SERVICE. TO-ADVERTISERS 


Bulletin Services, including 
spot news bulletins and a week- 
ly Washington Report, which 
reach advertisers by first class 
mail, supplemented by tele- 
phone, telegraph and teletype 
service on urgent news. 


The Northwestern Miller 
Almanack, an annual statis- 
tical and reference work. This 
source book is the only one of 
its kind in existence and has 
for years filled the industry’s 
urgent need for statistical in- 
formation. 


A LIST OF 
FLOUR MUS 





EXCLUSIVE SERVICE-TO-ADVERTISERS 


List Services. The List of 
Flour Mills, only one of its 
kind, has been compiled and 
published periodically for the 
past half century. The List of 
Flour Brands is also an ex- 


clusive service. 


The Northwestern Miller 
Library, for reference and re- 
search. This special library has 
been carefully built over the 
years to provide the most com- 
plete source for historical and 


statistical information. 


PLUS::: 


Special Services 


EXCLUSIVE SERVICE-TO-ADVERTISERS 


Special Services, in the tra- 
dition of The Northwestern 
Miller, are always available to 
advertisers to meet individual 
needs, fulfilling the promise: 
“Service Headquarters for the 
Milling and Grain Industries.” 





The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 
Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details .. . 





THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


The Businesspaper Family Serving 


the Related Fields of 


ea Che- Northwestern Miller 


118 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN. 
THe NortTHwesterN MILLER ¢ FErEDSTUFFS 


Tue American Baker + MILLING Propucnon NEW YORK a 
l Cropuire * CHICAGO 





KANSAS CITY 
TORONTO 
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LAGRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Millers 


& SpRiING WHEAT FLOURS 


Hicu Gt 


CORNER STONE - OLD GLORY 


CHIEFTAIN - GOODHUE 








Its = 

\ 

= IN 
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Means Flour that’s Uniform, Aerated 
and Aged, For Bakers only, 
ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Wid 













Interstate 
GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 


ENID . FORT WORTH 
CAPACITY 5,000,000 BUS 
Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 


Kansas City, Mo. 











Michigan sett en Flour 


I 1 Se ing 


King Milling adn 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








“For SUPER Results 
USE QUAKER 
rt BAKERS FLOUR” 


The Quaker Oats Company 











STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 








PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O 








Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


in.. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 











THE NORTHWESTERN 





Aesop—Modern version: A beauti- 
ful chorus girl sued a rich banker 
for breach of promise and was 


awarded $10,000. Shortly after leav- 
ing the court she was hit by an auto- 
mobile and had eight ribs broken. 
The same judge awarded her only $8! 

Moral: Never play with a woman's 
heart—kick her in the ribs! 

¢ ¢ 

The young man asked, 
marry a sap just for money?” De- 
manded his girl friend, “Are you 
gathering statistics or proposing?” 


e$¢ ¢ 


One type of advice 
I'm determined to end, 


“Would you 


It's the kind that starts out 
“Now as your best friend.” 
¢¢ ¢ 
A story going the rounds concerns 
three ministers who met and fell to 
discussing frailties of the flesh. 
“T must confess,” said one, “that 
I, myself, am not without fault. In 


my younger years I was given to the 
use of profane language, and even 
now there are times 

“My weakness,” said the second, 
“is alcoholic beverages. Of course I 
don't often imbibe, but there are 
times when I am tempted beyond my 
strength.” 

“Well, brethren,” 
“my besetting sin is gossip—and do 
you know, I can hardly wait to get 
out of here!” 

¢$¢¢ 

Joe Lopez, headwaiter at Copa- 
cabana, was asked one night by a de- 
parting drunk, “What was the big- 
gest tip you ever got?” He answered 
promptly, “One hundred dollars.” 

The drunk peeled a stack of bills 
from his roll and handed them to 
Joe, saying, “Next time anybody asks 
you that tell ’em $150—and that I 
gave it to you.” At the door the 
drunk paused, “By the way, who gave 
you the $100 tip?” 

And Joe replied, “You did, sir. 


e¢$¢ 
Calvin Coolidge was taking an eve- 
ning walk, accompanied by the late 
Senator Spencer, of Missouri. 
Passing the White House, Spencer 
joked, “I wonder who lives there?” 


said the third, 


“Nobody,” replied the unsmiling 
Coolidge. “They just come and go.” 
¢¢ ¢@ 

“I knew them danged scientists 
would keep a-foolin’ around until 
they did something they hadn't 
oughter,” stormed the old man from 
the hills. “Now look what they’ve 

gone and did.” 


“What's that, Paw,” asked his wife, 
“you mean the atom bomb?” 

“Heck, no,” exploded the old man, 
“they've fooled around until now 
they've discovered something besides 
likker to cure a cold.” 





“Diamond D’ 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 





9 A High Grade Baker's Spring Pat- 


ent. Milled under Laboratory 
trol from Montana Spring 


Con- 
‘heat. 





MILLER 


Y-¥m age) tle MMe) mm Aolt] am Lo) oF 
as We Are of Ours, for 


‘Bread is the 
Staff of Lite’ 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 


Wichita, Kansas 


rE 


Aged ci de ‘ated 


To insure uniformity «¢ To increase absorption 


To improve bakeshop performance 


You can’t buy a better flour « 





Or get a better value 


Or receive better service 7 Or be in better hands 


It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <3) MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 














SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kaneas City, Mo. 


GRAIN 
MERCHANTS 
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The 

WILLIAM KELLY 

MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


CAPACITY 
5,000 Cwts. 


STORAGE 
1,000,000 Bu. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


March 23, 1954 
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Cable Address “RAYBAR”" 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 





Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Bourse Building 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA 


Chamber of Commerce 
BALTIMORE 2, MD, 











WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 








DD yrirckedler 


BAKERY FLOUR 


MORTEN MILLING CO. 








Lyon & Greenleat Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND NORFOLK, VA. 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Hest Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO 
Whitewater, Kansas 








Acme-Evans Flours 
Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC. 


Indi is 9, Indiana 
ndianapolis 9, 








. . . . 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 











STAR OF THE WEST 

: : Oneof the Best : : : 

MILLING COMPANY 

NIGHTINGALE and STAR Patent Flour 
Phone 2131 Frankenmuth, Mich. 





Abilene Flour Milis Co. 
Acme-Evans Co. ......... Fin 
Acme Flour Mills Co. ...... gies 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Lid 
Amber Milling Division ..... 
Amendt Milling Co. .......... 
American Flours, Inc. ...... 
ANBOl Che. ccccccccccesceses 
Association of Mill & Elevator 
Mutual Insurance Companies 
Atkinson Milling Co. ............ 


Baxter, A. B., Engineering Co.. 

Bay State Milling Co. ........+.. oun 
Beardstown Mille Co... wesc cece cc ecuee 
Bemis Bro, Bag Co.......... cinch amas 
Bjornstad, Asbjorn P. ....... ; rT 
Be I cc cccccccusbecccccocs 
MGM, SO Th, op ce decccccccedsiscccece 
Blodgett, Frank H., Ine... 

TOTES GB GEMINGS 2. vvccccovececveces 
Brey & Sharpless ............ 
Buhler Mill & Hlevator Co............. 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld .......-66-se55 
Buree, BD. FJ.. B GO.rcccossccccsecs 
Burrus Mills, Ine 


Cahokia Flour Co. ...... . 
Cameron, John F., & Co., Lid... 
Cargill, Incorporated .......... I 
Carr, P. B. Pbsoasedesedeseecsecneoee 
Carson, Robert, Mi Gan BGs cescescvcs 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co......... 
Charlick, Wm., Ltd, ......666 65 ecune 
Chase Bam Co, 2. cece cc cccwctcenccnnee 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co............ 
Chicago, 80, Shore & So. Kend R. R.... 
City Nat'l Bank & Trust Co.......... 
Cohen, Felix, Firma .......... ror 
Gereeeem, DAVEE, TMS. coccovccocccceces 
Colorado Milling & Blevator Co... 
Commissiehandel Cereales ......... 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co... 
Continental Grain Co, ......6. cee eeees 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co........66555. 
CramterG & LOW cecoscccccccccccccies 
Crete MINS 2. cece cccecewners 


De Boer, W., & Co... ‘ 

De Lisser, Andrew .......... 
De Stefano, Ulysses ....... 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 
Donszelmann & Co., Lid......... 
Dow Chemical Oo, .......... 
Duluth Universal Milling Co 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Inc.. 


Kastern Canada Flour Mills. 
Kekhart, B. A., Milling Co 
Kinfuhrhandel Mannheim ..... 
Evans Milling Co. 


Fant Milling Co, i i ae ke 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Assn 
Farquhar Bros, ............. : 
Fennell, Spence & Co........... 
Fisher-Faligatter Milling Co 

Fisher Flouring Milis Co... 

Florelius & Ulsteen a/s... vr 
Flynn, John M., Co.......6.eeeees 
Ph SE coveah 56 6c isbews : 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., L td. 
Fort Morgan Mills ...... 
Franco, Francis M. ‘ 

Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills. 


Garland Mills, Inc . ‘ 
General American Transportation Corp 
General Milla, Inc. ........ ...Cover 
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The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable 
program of services to its advertisers, in- 


cluding bulletin and list services. 


Are 


you taking advantage of this service go 
program? Ask for more details. 
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N ews is an extremely perishable commodity. It must be delivered 
promptly and dependably to be of value. 
Flour treatment is similar in that no matter how good the product, it’s 
only worthwhile if it’s available when, and in the manner, you want, 
To provide the experience, products and organization to ensure that 
\ kind of availability the N-A Flour Service Division, over the years, has 
always made good equipment and matcrials—has maintained competent 
laboratories to continuously test and improve its products—has offered 
complete, single-responsibility service including equipment, chemicals and 
technical help—and has maintained an extensive field service organization 


always at your call to help prevent trouble and avoid costly shut-downs. 


DYOX 

for flour maturing 
NOVADELOX 

lor a whiter, brighter flour 
N-RICHMENT-A 

for uniform enrichment 
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How can anyone make 
any long-range plans today? 


Retirement, education for the children, that new home, the 
trip you’ve always dreamed of . . . sometimes it all sounds 
impossible. Today’s high cost of living makes it hard to keep 
your head above water, much more difficult to save anything 
for the future. 


But many people are solving this dilemma in a very simple 
way—by purchases of U.S. Savings Bonds. Do this regu- 
larly and you build up a constantly-growing reserve for any 
long-range plan. And at the same time you’re helping in your 
country’s defense by curbing inflation, spreading the public 
debt over a broader base, and in other ways. 


If you’re on a payroll, you may be able to buy Bonds through 


the Payroll Savings Plan. If you’re a professional man, you 
can join the Bond-A-Month Plan at your bank. Whichever 
method you choose, you can be sure that it’s one of the safest, 


surest ways to plan a future—for you, your family and your 
country. 








